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THE ARGUMENT 


CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM STATED 


In the Apocryphal Acts of John, a certain young man put to death by St 
John at Ephesus, and raised from the dead, proves to have seen in death 
the Apostles grouped together, and to have heard them commanded to 
baptize in the Triple Name. 

In other words, the young man in question is said to see over again the 
vision of St Matthew xxviii. 16 f, . 

How are we to account for this? Pages 1-3 


CHAPTER II 
MEANS AVAILABLE FOR SOLUTION 


In spite of the obscurity in which the Apocryphal Acts are involved, the 
process of modification to which they have been subjected supplies us with 
a new method of criticism. 

Certain incidents have passed on from one document to another. 

To ascertain whether a given incident is early, we have only to search the 
Acts for similar incidents. 

If a consensus exists for one particular type of incident, it will be 
early. 

Our task then is (4) to see if a consensus exists— 

(1) for the raising of a young man from death, 
(2) for the idea that the young men so raised have seen visions, 
Also (2) we have to-follow up the clues so elicited. Pages 4-8 


CHAPTER III 
YOUNG MEN WHO ARE RAISED FROM DEATH 


Five instances from the Acts of Peter, Philip in Hellas, Andrew and 
Philemon, Paul, Matthew. 
v 
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Conclusion. ~The mention of *‘ wind,” “fire,” “lightning,” and “* earth- 
quakes” in connection with the incidents shows that the conception of the 
authors was that the death and resurrection of the young man occurred at a 
repetition of Pentecost, at the city which an Apostle might visit. 

With this conclusion in mind, we turn to the context of our Menelaus 
vision, and here again we find an allusion to ‘‘ tongues of fire.” 

Pages 9-12 


APPENDED NOTE 


Proofs that the idea of a repetition of Pentecost was early. (A) from the 
Clementine Recognitions ; (B) from the Acts of Paul and Thecla. 
Pages 12-14 


CHAPTER IV 
THE VISIONS OF THE YOUNG MEN 


1. Four visions to be compared with the Menelaus one. 

2. The same four visions summarized. 

3. The Menelaus vision the prototype of the rest. 

Conclusion. —The Menelaus vision goes back at least to the second 
century, Pages 15-24 


APPENDED NOTE I 


Proof that visions of Christ have been suppressed in later texts of Acts 
of Paul and Thecla, Page 25 


APPENDED NOTE II 


Instances of association of visions of Christ with repetitions of Pentecost, 
which do not involve a young man’s death and resurrection. 
Pages 25-26 


CHAPTER V 


The Side Issue suggested by the Acts of Philip in Hellas which associate 
Pentecost (as repeated) with ‘‘ more than jive hundred” Jews. 

x, Reasons to think the clue important. (x) Philip is called Son of 
Thunder, which hints that incident is borrowed from the early Acts of 
John; (2) Von Dobschiitz has already suspected that St Paul’s ‘‘ more than 
five hundred brethren”’ were involved in the phenomena at Pentecost. 

2. Application of our principle of a consensus to the zumber five hundred. 

A, Mentions of somewhat similar numbers of men in five documents. 

B. What is still more important, mention of ‘‘more than five hundred 
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Hebrews” as present at the original Pentecost at Jerusalem (Ethiopian 
Acts of Peter). 

Proof that this statement of the Ethiopian Acts of Peter lies behind certain 
of the repetitions of Pentecost in the Apocryphal Acts: two documents, 
(one earlier than the Acts of Paul and Thecla) mention, like the Acts of 
Peter, a strife between believers and unbelievers, and show at the same 
time traces of having before them the tradition of the ‘‘ more than five 
hundred men.” 

3. Application of our principle of a consensus to the surrounding 
circumstances of the manifestations to the five hundred in the Acts of 
Philip in Hellas. 

In Acts of Philip, the five hundred are armed. Compare Acts of 
Andrew and Philemon. 

In Acts of Philip, five hundred are blinded and healed. Compare 
Budge’s Acts of Paul. 

In Acts of Philip, the head of the five hundred (Ananias) is sent down 
to the abyss, Compare Syriac and Arabic Preaching of Philip, Arabic 
Preaching of Thomas. 

In Acts of Philip, Ananias and his five hundred are transported by 
magic. Compare sudden arrivals of devil in the city where Apostle is 
preaching, in many of the Apocryphal Acts, and especially in the Ethiopian 
Acts of Paul. 

4. Proofs that the tradition associating five hundred with Pentecost or 
its tradition is primitive. 

(x) The Philip in Hellas story probably found in early Acts of John. 

(2) The same story probably transferred to early Acts of Paul. 

(3) The Ethiopian Acts of Peter account certainly used in the ver 
earliest chapters of the Ethiopian Acts of Paul. 

5. We may thus take the vision of our young man’ Menelaus as reall 
the vision of the five hundred, Pages 27-35 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DOUBLE VIEW OF PENTECOST 


We seem then to find that the very root conception of the Apocryphal 
Acts was to provide descriptions of repetitions of Pentecost. 

Tke writers’ conceptions of Pentecost (which seems a primitive one, at 
any rate the authors of the very earliest Acts find it already in existence), 
was that Pentecost involved two things. 

(x) A return to the mountain of St Matthew. 

(2) The presence of St Paul’s five hundred. 

Does any literature outside the Apocryphal Acts support either of these 
contentions? Pages 36-37 
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II 


It is justifiable to adduce non-orthodox literature. Gnosticism probably 
took its rise in mistaken deductions from the resurrection appearances. 
Mistaken interpretations, however, cannot discredit facts. Pages 37-38 


fo 
mae 
to 


Vv 


Ill 


The return to the mountain is found (A) in the Fourth Book of the Pistis 
Sophia; (B) in the Syriac Gospel of the Twelve Apostles; (C) the 
Quaestiones Bartholomaei. Pages 38-40 

IV 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE FIVE HUNDRED WITH PENTECOST. 


Intrinsic reasonableness of the view. Our Lord’s object being pre- 
sumably to found a Church, by concentrating His scattered followers at 
Jerusalem, we should expect all such followers to be present at Pentecost. 
If, however, they were not St Paul’s five hundred ** brethren,” who were 
they? Pages 40-41 

Vv 


The five hundred in the Ebionite mepiodoc Iérpou which lie behind the 
Clementine Recognitions, 

Ebionite mepidd0t might be expected to be similar in structure to Gnostic 
mep.odot and therefore to involve repetitions of Pentecost. On the other 
hand, since the Ebionites tended to minimize our Lord’s Divinity, we 
should expect them to minimize also the Pentecost which they report. 

The document embodied in the third and fourth Books of the Recogni- 
tions leads up to a culmination very like the Pentecostal culmination at 
Jerusalem. Peter founds a Church at Tripolis, as our Lord did at 
Jerusalem. Again, as our Lord brought up His followers (by some means) 
to Jerusalem, so Peter brings up 4zs to Tripolis. 

Peter then founds his Church as follows :—He sets out from Ceesarea, 
and by preaching at various intermediate places, and gathering together a 
few converts from each, rounds up the whole lot at Tripolis zzto a kali 
capable of holding more than jive hundred men. 

It is clear that the author regarded Pentecost at Jerusalem as involving 
the more than five hundred brethren of St Paul. Pages 41-44 


CHAPTER VII 
HOW THE FIVE HUNDRED WERE BROUGHT TO JERUSALEM 


The clue is given us (by a curious inconsistency) by the author of the 
Recognitions, ; 


For even when by natural means he has brought the five hundred to 
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Tripolis, his substitute for Jerusalem, he makes them come by a sort of 
miracle into the hall of assembly, ‘‘ as though someone had called them.” 

In the Homilies, the idea of a supernatural summons is elaborated yet 
further. Pages 45-46 


II 


Evidence for associating the five hundred, the same five hundred whom 
we have found to be present at Pentecost at Jerusalem, with Galilean 
Christophanies, 

(z) The ‘‘ some who doubted” of St Matthew must be the five hundred. 

(4) The second Greek version of the Gospel of Nicodemus mentions 
‘many of the five hundred” as looking on at the Galilean mountain 
appearance. 

(c) The letter of Pilate to Herod mentions our Lord as appearing in 
Galilee ‘‘ to more than five hundred pious men who came up to Jerusalem 

estifying on this point, and nothing doubting.” Pages 47-49 


III 


Why, however, if the five hundred participated in the mountain vision 

St Matthew, do we not say simply that they saw this vision and then 
repaired to Jerusalem? 

(xz) The journey of the twelve into Galilee is absolutely excluded by St 
Luke. 

(2) St Matthew omits specific reference to the five hundred. The only 
way of explaining this is to say that there were insuperable difficulties in 
supposing the five hundred actually present at a point of time and space, 

Absurdity of the idea the twelve went round to beat them up. 

(3) Symbolic air of the whole vision, which is a free fusion, or resumé of 
the Christophanies, Pages 49-50 

IV 


The double tradition as regards the five hundred, taken in connection 
with the Menelaus vision, gives us a most extraordinary coincidence, 
"The double tradition as regards the five hundred tells us that the same 
persons participated in St Matthew’s vision, and in the Pentecostal 


phenomena. 3 
The Menelaus vision tells us that at Pentecost St Matthew's vision was 


repeated, 

This coincidence is proof positive that the Menelaus vision is right in 
saying the vision of St Matthew was repeated at Pentecost. 

If so—if the vision was seen, or seen over again at Pentecost—two 
conclusions follow. 

(x) The original experience, like the repetition, was spzritwal, There is 
no longer any necessity to assume the five hundred assembled at one spot. 
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(2) The fact a repetition was necessary, shows that the original experience 
was incomplete. 

The original experience and Pentecost are inter-related events—the one 
is the preparation, the second the culmination. Pages 50-52 


Vv 


Attempt to reconstruct the history. 

A, When the Clementine Recognitions speak of Peter as bringing by his 
preaching the inhabitants of various cites to Tripolis, we see that we should 
not, strictly speaking, talk of an appearance to the five hundred, but of a 
series of appearances to individuals, some in one place, some in another. 

Moreover, the fact the ‘‘appearance’’ had to be repeated, shows it was 
really a purely spzrztual cmpression of the vaguest kind. 

This series of impressions may well have gone on for forty days. 

Such a theory of vague impressions has many advantages. 

x. It accounts for the Evangelist’s failure definitely to allude to the five 
hundred. 

2. It is applicable not only to the five hundred, but to the twelve, For 
the twelve present us with the same problem as the five hundred. They 
too had fled and were scattered. They too required a “spiritual impres- 
sion” to bring them to Jerusalem. 

[Reservation. I do not regard these vague impressions as exhausting 
the phenomena. On the contrary, I hope to show that the appearance to 
all the Apostles was strikingly vivid and definite.] 

B. How are we to bridge over the gap between the impressions and the 
return to Jerusalem ? 

By supposing the vague impressions produced an impulse to go to 
Jerusalem. 

They gave rise, in fact, to that supernatural summons of which the 
Clementine Recognitions give us, unwittingly, so valuable a hint. 

C. Lastly, some days after their arrival at Jerusalem, the five hundred 
found, as the Menelaus vision tells us, the vague impression translate 
itself at Pentecost into a vision distinct and clear. 

Thus we are left with three propositions which will have to be studied in 
the light of religious psychology. 

(1) An incomplete spiritual impression on the Galilean five hundred. 

(2) A resultant desire on their part to proceed to Jerusalem. 

(3) A recurrence at the Jerusalem Pentecost of the original impresston 
in a completer form. Pages 52-55 


APPENDED NOTE I 


Traces of the supernatural summons— 
(A) In the Canonical, and (2) in the Apocryphal Acts. Pages 55-56 
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APPENDED NOTE II 


Tertullian on ‘‘the season of Pentecost in which our Lord’s resurrection 
was repeatedly proved,” and in which the prophecy ‘‘I will gather them 
from the extremities of the land ” was fulfilled. Pages 56-57 


APPENDED NOTE III 


Baptism and the laying on of hands in St Luke, and in the Acts of 
Thomas. 
In the latter, Christ zxviszble before, becomes viszdle, Page 57 


CHAPTER VIII 
OUR FIRST PSYCHOLOGICAL QUESTION 


Can we justify the notion of an incomplete spiritual impression upon the 
five hundred which was a preparation for the fuller revelation of Pentecost ? 

Conception of the subconsciousness. Use of the conception in religious 
psychology, psychical research, psycho-therapeutics, educational science. 

Necessity of the conception to explain (1) mental processes, and (2) 
“conduct. 

Proof from telepathic phenomena that the subconsciousness besides re- 
fashioning and sending back ideas that were originally intromitted from the 
upper consciousness, can also receive impressions from without. 

Consequent justification of the use made of the subconsciousness by 
writers on religious psychology. Analogy of telepathy to inspiration. 
“If God deals directly with men, it is through the subconsciousness’’ 
(Cutten). 

Application to the five hundred. A Divine interposition to be expected 
which would naturally take the shape of an impression effected on their 
subconsciousness. Pages 58-69 


CHAPTER IX 
OUR SECOND PSYCHOLOGICAL QUESTION 


Could the spiritual impression, though subconscious and latent, give rise 
to the desire to repair to Jerusalem ? 

The return to Jerusalem alike of the twelve and of the five hundred the 
most pressing of resurrection difficulties. 

The main feature of the subconsciousness is in fact the sending up of just 
such an impulse or fixed idea which would bring the twelve or the five 
hundred—they knew not why—to Jerusalem. 

Psychical research shows that irrational impulses can take their rise in 
impressions produced on the subconsciousness from outside. 
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Possibility that the time element—the arrival of certain witnesses at 
Jerusalem at a definite fixed date—might be an essential part of the in- 
spired impulse. 

The testimony of Dr John Watson, ; 

Our Lord was not primarily providing evidence. He was establishing a 
religion. It was important that He should evince the power of guzding 
His followers, even when He was invisible. Pages 70-78 


CHAPTER X 
OUR THIRD PSYCHOLOGICAL QUESTION 


Could the original latent spiritual impression upon the five hundred have 
re-emerged at Pentecost in a completer form? 

Pentecost—whatever else it was—was the experience which convinced 
men of the Divine inspiration of the ordinary believer. 

If, with religious psychology, we believe the subconsciousness to be the 
sphere of such inspiration, we should expect Pentecost to render possible 
the sounding and cross-examining of the subconsciousness of the Pente- 
costal witnesses, to see if it contained any traces of inspiration. ; 

What we really require, then, at Pentecost, is an intensification of the 
trance condition as it is otherwise known to us. 

Our account of spiritual gifts in St; Paul seems to indicate that Pentecost 
did, as a matter of fact, involve just such an intensification of trance. 

Pentecost involved (4) Subliminal Activity, and (2) Telepathic Activity, 
and (C) ‘‘ Revelations of the Lord.” 

Three reasons for thinking that the main revelation of the Lord was the. 
recurrence of the vision of St Matthew xxviii. 16 f. 

Obvious relationship between the resurrection appearances and 
Pentecost. 

The message which we have seen implanted in the subconsciousness of the 
witnesses, and which inspired them with the longing to go to Jerusalem, 
had been for many days trying to announce itself. Now it had the 
opportunity. 

If Pentecost did prove that certain witnesses had been the object of an 
inspiration, here, in the supposition that the latent spiritual impression upon 
the five hundred came to light, we have the process effected. 


Pages 79-89 
CHAPTER XI 


i The latent impression theory is borne out by the actual content of the 
vision of the five hundred. If the twelve first received the spiritual impres- 
sion, and returned to Jerusalem, their thoughts would be concentrated on 
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the Risen Lord during the forty days of His appearances to the five 
hundred. The vision of the five hundred is, accordingly, not only a vision 
of Christ, but of the twelve who were, owing to this concentration of 
thought, in spiritual communion with Him. 

2. The idea of a double side to the phenomena: the Lord with the 
twelve at Jerusalem at the same time that the Lord is seen with the twelve 
in Galilee: is strangely parallel to a curious passage in the Transitus: 
‘*While the Lady Mary was doing miracles all over the world, all the 
Apostles were with her in Jerusalem.” 

3. An objection answered. The Pentecostal vision of the grouped 
Apostles seen by the five hundred is not merely the result of suggestion, 
because the reception of an original spiritual impression is proved by 
the way in which the twelve, as well as the five hundred, repaired to 
Jerusalem, 

On the other hand, the circumstances at Pentecost were such that the 
visions would tend to become standardized. Standardization permitted 
because our Lord’s intention was not to send intimate messages to in- 
dividuals, but to found a Church, Pages 90-93 


CHAPTER XII 


WERE ALL THE CHRISTOPHANIES SUBLIMINAL? 


There are two gaps between our theory and the recorded history. There 
is (A) a discrepancy between our vague spiritual impressions and the con- 
crete appearances of St Luke and St John. And (2) we have spoken only 
of appearances to the twelve and the five hundred: St Paul mentions also 
one to all the Apostles. 

The two gaps are really one: for St Luke and St John attribute the 
physical details precisely to an appearance to all the Apostles. 

Place which an appearance to all the Apostles would have in our scheme. 
The twelve having returned to the Upper Chamber at Jerusalem, are 
_ joined by the first few arrivals from the five hundred. Pages 94-97 


II 


These last were probably the Lord’s brethren. So at least we might 
gather from the Clementine Recognitions. For when Peter comes to 
Tripolis with the twelve and the five hundred, he adds to the twelve three 


brothers. é 
The date of the appearance to all the Apostles might be either Ascension 


Day, or, as St John suggests, Low Sunday. Pages 97-100 
b 
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Ill 


The appearance to all the Apostles being under quite different psycho- 
logical conditions from the appearances to the twelve and the five hundred, 
was probably supra-liminal. Pages 100-10 


IV 


Though supra-liminal, it was also spiritual—hence the closed doors. 
Since spiritual impressions seem to reach men through subconscious 
avenues, we must say that in this case as at Pentecost, the conscious 
threshold of the witnesses had become lowered, though not to the same 
extent. Pages 101-103 

Vv 


The appearances to Peter and James were probably also supra-liminal. 
3 Pages 103-104 
I 


Summary of conclusions so far attained. Pages 104-105 


VII 


Comment on the conclusions. Subliminal spiritual impressions are 
normal; they are passing continually between friend and friend, and 
between man and God. 


Supra-liminal appearances, or the emergence of the subconscious, are 
more or less abnormal. 

In the resurrection appearances our Lord used the abnornal or super- 
normal only in order to prove the normal. Pages 105-106 


CHAPTER XIII 
OUR THEORY IN THE LIGHT OF ST PAUL 


A. St Paul's appearance to the twelve, We shall find that this finally 
emerged as a vision in which the twelve were cognizant of something that 
was happening to Peter. 

B. St Paul's appearance to the five hundred, 

(A) To five hundred brethren ‘‘ a¢ once” is a mistranslation. 

(B) The appearances to the five hundred being subliminal, and resulting 
for the present only in the impulse to go to Jerusalem, it would be im- 
possible for a witness to decide exactly when the impression reached him. 
Hence, tendency to conceive of the series of appearances as one single 
comprehensive flash transmitted to the universal Church on Easter Day. 

(C) The five hundred as we observed above, see the twelve in their 


vision, Pages 107-110 
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CHAPTER XIV 
OUR THEORY IN THE LIGHT OF ST PAUL (continued) 
APPEARANCE TO ALL THE APOSTLES 


This appearance made at common meal. 

Loisy on general connection of Christophanies with the Eucharist. 

Passage in Acts which tends to show appearance to all the Apostles 
Eucharistic, 

So, however, also was the appearance to James (Gospel according to the 
Hebrews). This completes our proof of a continuous spiritual process 
throughout the Christophanies, 

The twelve see Peter. 
The five hundred see the twelve. 
James and all the Apostles share in one experience. 
Pages 111-113 
II 

Further proof from Ethiopian Acts of Peter that appearances to James 
and all the Apostles were Eucharistic. ‘‘ After three days, James made the 
offering, and all we (sc. all the Apostles) drew nigh.” 

Ali the Christophanies mentioned by Paul are thus linked together in a 
continuous spiritual chain, Pages 113-116 


CHAPTER XV 


THE COMPRESSIBILITY OF THE EVENTS 


I 


The acute contradiction between Jerusalem and Galilee has thrown into 
the shade an equally pressing question : how the Evangelists St Luke and 
perhaps St Matthew compress all the Christophanies into a single day. 

Pages 117-118 
II 

Since we have seen already that the appearances to the five hundred 
tended to be relegated to Easter Day, the strategic point is now the 
appearance to all the Apostles. Pages 119-120 


III 
This was a Eucharistic Christophany. But the Eucharist was originally 
only the common meal at which Christ, according to His promise, was 
believed to be present. 
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There had, however, been common meals éefore the appearance to all 
the Apostles. , 

Tt was felt Christ must have been present at these, particularly at the 
first common meal of the reassembled twelve in the Upper Chamber. 

Pages 120-121 
IV 

Present, assuredly, He had been, manifesting Himself however, not 
visibly, but spiritually—addressing His appearance, not to the bodily senses, 
but to the mystic consciousness by which men know that they stand ina 
sacred presence. 

From saying that the twelve had known Him to be there, the Church 
went on to say that they had seen Him, In other words, the appearance 
to all the Apostles was transferred to the first gathering of the twelve. 

Pages 122-124 


CHAPTER XVI 
OUR THEORY AND THE GOSPELS 


Conclusions of Professor James Denney. The contradiction between 
Jerusalem and Galilee is purposively and pointedly emphasized by the 
Evangelists. Pages 125-129 


CHAPTER XVII 
ST MATTHEW AND ST LUKE 


A. Why does St Matthew take such pains to get the disciples away to 
Galilee ? 


The Galilean setting of the vision of the twelve, and the fact that though 
the twelve were really in Jerusalem, still, the five hundred, while in 
Galilee, saw the same twelve in vision, led to the theory that the twelve had 
made a visit to Galilee in the Spirit. 

Just so St Paul believes he too has the power of paying spiritual visits to 
other believers. 

Transform the spiritual visit into a physical journey, and you get St 
Matthew’s account. 

St Paul's three main appearances—to the twelve, to the five hundred, to 
all the Apostles—can all be traced in St Matthew. 

B, Why is St Luke at such pains to keep the Apostles at Jerusalem ? 

Being a historian he has ascertained the truth. 

Traces in St Luke of the vision which reassembled the twelve: ‘‘the 
Lord hath risen and appeared to Peter.” 

The appearances to James and all the Apostles are behind the Emmaus 
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narrative (the first part of which is based on our Lord’s knowledge of 
James’s remark made in His absence, and the second on the ‘breaking of 
bread”), and the subsequent appearance in the Upper Chamber. 

Here, as in St Matthew, a spiritual visit becomes a physical journey. 

The Ascension is simply the Jerusalem counterpart of the Galilean 
mountain appearance to the five hundred. 

St Matthew takes mainly the subliminal appearance to the five hundred, 
and St Luke the supra-liminal ones to Peter, James, and all the Apostles. 

St Luke follows St Paulin representing all the appearances as centring 
on appearances to Peter and James. Pages 130-139 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ST JOHN XX 


St John in the words ‘‘touch me not, for I am not yet ascended,” draws 
a distinction between spiritual, and seemingly real manifestations. 

St John’s two omissions. (1) The visible ascension gives place to a 
purely spiritual event. In other words, the mountain appearance is purely 
spiritual, (2) The eating and drinking. St John seems protesting against 
the tradition that our Lord actually Himself partook of food. 

The Eucharist of the twelve did involve a very real though mystic con- 
sciousness of Christ's presence; St John is thus justified in making it a 
visible appearance. 

The Thomas episode is evolved from the appearance to James. Hence 
the knowledge shown by our Lord of Thomas’s remark made in His 
seeming absence, Pages 140-144 


CHAPTER XIX 
ST JOHN XXI 


Relationship of the draught of fishes and St Peter’s leaping into the sea 
to parallels in the Synoptic Gospels, the draught of fishes in St Luke, and 
the attempt of St Peter to walk upon the waves in St Matthew. St John 
right as to the resurrection context of these two events. St Matthew right 
as to the original form of the incident with regard to St Peter. 

St Peter’s immersion. The account is one of a vision, because (1) St 
Luke precludes the possibility of a return of the twelve to Galilee, and 
because (2) the narrative is a narrative of Easter Day, by which date it was 
impossible for the disciples to return to Galilee and betake themselves again 
to fishing. 
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The implications of St Peter’s immersion. It is obviously a piece of 
baptismal symbolism, Coincidence of the baptismal motive here, with its 
appearance in other accounts of the Christophanies, e.g. the baptismal 
commission in St Matthew, the Baptismal Right Hand of the Menelaus 
vision. A passage in Tertullian shows that the experience of Peter and 
the twelve in the boat was regarded as baptismal. A passage in Evodius 
or ps-Evodius, represents the disciples as baptized in the same order as 
they witnessed the Christophanies. There isan a priori probability that since 
some of the Christophanies could be regarded as Eucharistic others could 
be regarded as baptismal. 

It is, however, difficult to suppose that our Lord really baptized disciples 
to whom He appeared. Pages 145-150 


II 


Two possible traces of Peter's experience have come down to us. We 
read of appearances to Peter in flight, which may be based on an appear- 
ance to him as he fled from Jerusalem. We have him credited with a visit 
to the empty tomb, which, taken in connection with the transformation of 
visionary experiences into physical journeys elsewhere, suggests that he saw 
the tomb in a vision. 

It is highly probable that spiritual messages to the disciples were sent by 
Christ before the Resurrection, possibly from the Cross itself. We have, 
in fact, an account of a vision seen by St John at the time of the Cruci- 
fixion. In St Peter's case there may have been a message between the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection : the vision of the tomb probably part of 
a vision of the burial. Pages 150-153 


Ill 


In construing these visions, account must be taken of the main fact that 
each witness at the time that he saw the vision was possessed by the Spirit 
of Christ. In a vision of the Crucifixion, a witness—his personality being 
merged in that of Christ—would share the feelings of the Crucified. If 
Peter saw a vision of the burial, it would not only be a case of Peter seeing 
a vision, it would be a case of Christ seeing His own burial through Peter's 
eyes. Peter would be buried with Christ. 

But there is a connecting link between burial and ceremonial baptism in 
the washing of the body. Peter’s vision of the buria: ~ould thus be con- 
strued as a baptism. Pages 153-155 


IV 


This view can be corroborated in two ways. 

(x) Joseph of Arimathea has attributed to him an experience more 
suggestive of preparation for the grave than of baptism. 

(2) St Paul, who describes baptism in a way suggestive of that possession 
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by the Spirit of Christ which was experienced at the Christophanies, 
describes it also as a process of being buried with Christ. 
I do zo¢ regard our Lord as literally baptizing St Peter. Pages 155-158 


CHAPTER XX 


CONCLUSION Pages 159-167 

APPENDIX JI. Further light on the Menelaus vision. Pages 169-178 
APPENDIX II, The Genesis of the Apocryphal Acts and of the Transitus 
Marie. Pages 179-187 

APPENDIX III. Who was doubting ‘Thomas? Pages 188-197 


APPENDIX IV. Reprinted article. Psychology and the Resurrection Ap- 
pearances. Pages 198-210 





PREFACE 


Tue best thing, perhaps, is to take the reader entirely 
into my confidence. The facts are these. 

I wrote lately a book called ‘“ Resurrectio Christi.” It 
was intended to establish a new theory of the order of the 
resurrection appearances. I found my clue in a recon- 
struction of the experience of those five hundred “ brethren ” 
whom St Paul considers the most important of the witnesses. 
I tried to show that the five hundred were not a collection 
of people assembled in one place, but a number of in- 
dividuals up and down the country, to whom the Lord had 
manifested Himself when they were in their own homes. 
This appearance—or rather series of many appearances 
—was quite different, I argued, from the appearances 
to assembled groups. Appearances to groups may well 
have been seemingly bodily or material; but this action of 
the Spirit of the Risen Christ upon the five hundred 
individuals wherever they might be, was as purely spiritual 
a matter as the action of Christ’s Spirit upon His modern 
followers to-day. 

There was, however, I also argued, a second half to the 
experience of the five hundred. The very same five 
hundred who had been the objects of this operation of 


Christ’s Spirit upon theirs, were present, as an early 
Xxi 
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document tells us, at Pentecost. Pentecost, and the series 
of “appearances to the five hundred were inter-related 
phenomena. The appearances were an anticipation of 
Pentecost. Pentecost was the culmination of the appear- 
ances. 

I explained this relationship between the two events as 
follows: The original spiritual impression upon the five 
hundred had been diffused over so wide an area, that it 
had not consciously attracted the attention of the five 
hundred atall. It was, in fact, like that action of Christ’s 
upon a man’s spirit to-day—to which I have compared it— 
not necessarily known even to the man himself. It had 
been received, but it remained latent, hidden in the secret 
recesses of the soul. 

At Pentecost, the seed so sown in the disciples’ hearts 
came to fruition. Or if another metaphor be preferred, 
the waters of spiritual influence which previously to 
Pentecost had run underground, burst at Pentecost through 
the soil which had confined them. And the five hundred 
realized that although they had not (like the apostles) seen 
the Risen Christ with them at the Common Board, still in 
some mysterious way He had appeared to them, and 
conveyed the message of His victory to their hearts ; it was 
by His inspiration that they too had been driven to 
Jerusalem to add their testimony to that of the 
Apostles. 

Now, of course, a theory like this requires to be supported 
by psychology and by evidence. One of my objects in 
writing this book is to show, in a way simpler and yet 
fuller than I did in “Resurrectio Christi,” that all our 
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evidence, canonical and uncanonical, all the dicta of the 
new science of religious psychology, point one way. My 
previous book was the object of some misunderstanding. 
I want to put the view so clearly now that nobody can 
misunderstand it. 

But besides appealing to the general public, I wish to 
show the scientific critic that my theory had better warrant 
than the limits of my book allowed me to exhibit. Further 
additions to the technical side of the discussion seem 
necessary, because my own ideas on certain points have 
undergone development. 

I want then to make this book not only simpler and 
clearer and fuller than ‘“ Resurrectio Christi,” but also 
more scientific. I make my appeal to a double public. 
And the difficulty which makes me want to take the reader 
into my confidence is a direct consequence of this double 
appeal. The technical discussions into which I have thought 
it best to go may seem a little wearying to the general 
reader. I take the opportunity of pointing out that they are 
mostly confined to the first chapters and the appendices, and 
of suggesting that no very careful study of these chapters is 
really needed to make the rest of the book intelligible. 


If any reader is not aware that the Resurrection does 
present problems which have hitherto been found absolutely 
insolvable, I would advise them to begin this book with 
the quotations from Professor James Denney, in chapter 
xvi. Or perhaps the following statement of Professor 
Bacon’s will show him the total effect produced by 
orthodox apologetic on an impartial mind. . 
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“ The authentic Mark contains zo account ofany resurrection 
appearance whatever. Matthew and Luke follow hopelessly 
discordant and unrelated traditions in their attempt to 
make good this manifest deficiency, the one making 
Galilee the scene of the manifestations, the other excluding 
Galilee, and confining all appearances to the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. Veither Matthew's narrative nor Luke's has any 
resemblance to that securely established, as giving the 
original and authentic course of events in the careful and 
detailed enumeration of Paul.” 


If the theory of a spiritual impression is required to ex- 
plain how the five hundred came to Jerusalem in time for 
Pentecost, the same theory of a spiritual impression will 
explain how the ¢we/ve came, as all the Gospels tell us they 
did come, to be assembled in Jerusalem by Easter Day, in 
spite of the fact that they had //# Jerusalem and scattered 
in flight on the night of the betrayal. 


I have purposely said nothing on the question of the 
Physical Resurrection. 

Those who accept it will find nothing in my theory in- 
consistent with their belief. 

But the main need of the present time is not to determine 
the nature of the Resurrection, but to prove that a Resurrec- 
tion occurred. 

If the present work can to any extent do that, it will have 
effected a revolution. For the whole aspect of our age will 
be altered, if only those who are working for humanity 
come to realize that they are not working alone, but that 
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they are members of that Society of the Friends of Man 
which our Lord rose from the dead to establish. 


Finally, this book may fall into the hands of busy persons 
who have to read it against time. For the benefit of such 
I have included as a last appendix my Jnéerpreter article, 
which gives a fair idea of my general position. 

If from this appendix the busy person passed on to 
chapter xii. he would doubtless be better equipped to 
pass a judgment on my theory than if he merely opened 
the book at a venture and read the pages on which his eye 
might light.t 

I must apologize for occasional signs of haste. But a 
Parish Priest away from the larger libraries has neither the 
leisure nor the access to the literature of his subject which 
he might desire. 

My thanks are due to Professor Denney, to Dr Joyce, 
and to Messrs Hodder & Stoughton for permission to make 
certain lengthy quotations. 


1] have further provided him with a summary of some fulness 
(pp. v to xix above). 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM STATED 


THE problem which we set out to consider is this :— 

In an Arabic document called the Story of John (Mrs 
Lewis’s “ Mythological Acts of the Apostles,” page 157), 
and also in the Syriac Acts of John (Wright, vol. 
ii, pages 3 f.), a young man Menelaus is first put to 
death by St John as a punishment for a certain crime, 
and afterwards is raised from death. In the _ interval 
between death and resurrection the young man claims to 
have seen a certain vision. It runs as follows :— 

“T saw angels without number, and they had wings: 
they covered their faces with some of their wings, that 
they might not see their Creator. And with some they 
covered their feet: and with some they flew, and said, 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the Mighty Lord, with whose praise 
heaven and earth is full!’ 

“And I saw twelve men in one place; and in another 
place seventy men, and they were gazing up into heaven. 

“ And I saw the right hand of a mah coming out from 
among the angels like unto fire, (and) commanding them 
to go out and baptize the people in the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost, and whoso believeth 
shall live for ever. 

A 
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“ And whilst I was above, I trembled with fear, (and) I 
said unto those seventy Apostles, ‘Who is that?’ And 
they said unto me: ‘That is the Son of God, Whom the 
Jews crucified in Jerusalem, and all that thou hast seen— 
He is its King: for He is the Power and Wisdom of God. 
And He it was Who sent Him into the world, that He 
might draw men unto His Father.’ 

‘“‘ And I saw twelve disciples; and I saw this John with 
them, and he was clothed in shining, glorious raiment, and 
he stood among the foremost of them, clinging to an old 
man. And the twelve were looking at him lovingly. And 
his eyes were gazing up to heaven, and he was weeping. 
And the old man drew nigh to him, and said unto him, 
‘Why weepest thou, O my son?’ And he returned him an 
answer, saying, ‘Because of the ... of the city of 
Ephesus.’ And I asked what was the name of the old 
man? And they said unto me, ‘ This is Simon Cephas.’ 

** And I saw also fingers which made a sign to him, with 
a voice saying unto him, ‘All which thou hast asked of 
Me, I have accepted it from thee; and I have answered 
thee about it.’ 

“ And while I was terrified, I knew that it was he whom 
I had wished to slay, because he had reproved me for 
fornication. Then I heard his voice; and I came down to 
him ; and lo! Iam standing beside you; and I entreat him 
to bring me near to the truth. And ye are they who have 
seen this wonder. And do ye return from your error, and 
put away the idols from you; and come that we may be 
his disciples, and our souls may be saved; and we will 
trust and believe in the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost henceforth, and always, and for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 

The reader will see at once that the vision which the 
young man sees is compounded of our New Testament 
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traditions of the resurrection appearances. The baptismal 
commission occurs in St Matthew xxviii. 19. The words 
which follow come from Mark appendix. The gazing into 
heaven is from Acts i. 10, 11, 

It is immaterial that the passage is perhaps coloured 
with Gnosticism. 

That does not affect our main problem, which is this: 
how could the extraordinary belief ever have arisen that 
St John could put a man to death at Ephesus, with the 
result that that man in the interval between death and 
resurrection could see over again the visions connected with 
the appearances of the Risen Lord? 

That is our problem. We shall find that its discussion 
will take us far, lead us, in fact, from the misty regions 
of the Apocryphal Acts to the equally misty regions of 
religious psychology, in order finally to bring us back to a 
more familiar resting place, the New Testament descriptions 
of Christ’s Resurrection. 


CHAPTER II 
MEANS AVAILABLE FOR SOLUTION 


At first sight nothing would appear more hopeless than 
to base any opinion whatever upon the Apocryphal Acts. 

In the first place, all previous efforts to extract history 
from these documents have failed. Their general character 
is sufficiently indicated by the fact that Mrs Lewis has 
thought fit to change the current designation, and to entitle 
her volume of translations from the Arabic not the 
Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, but the Mythological. 
Certainly the stories seem, as she says, to the reader who 
comes upon them for the first time, as fantastic and 
impossible as the “Arabian Nights.” A succession of 
miraculous transportations from place to place, the destruc- 
tion of the Apostles’ enemies by earthquake, fire, or flashes 
of lightning, those are the incidents with which the Acts 
abound. The first impression of the modern reader is that 
he is dealing with romances puerile and absurd. 

Then again, while it is agreed that the origin of these 
Acts is early, it is also probable that they have not come 
down to us in anything like their original form. The 
earliest Acts, it is said, were those of John, Paul, Peter, 
Thomas, and Andrew. ‘The latest theory seems to be that 
the Acts of John were the first to appear—in the second 
century—and that those of Paul followed. On the merits 
of this theory the present writer is not qualified to pro- 
nounce an opinion; he is not an expert, but an amateur. 

4 
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But it seems widely accepted, and we may take it as a 
working hypothesis, as good as any other. But in any case, 
whatever be the order in which the Acts were written, it 
yet remains true that those Acts have come down to us in 
shapes so mutilated and distorted that the reduction of any 
of the stories to an original type would seem at first sight 
impossible. 

And yet there are two reasons to encourage us in our 
attempt. In the first place, the vision which we have chosen 
for our study does to some extent carry us back from the 
world of fiction to that of reality. The vision which 
Menelaus sees—the vision of St Matthew’s mountain 
gathering —is among the recognized traditions of the 
Christian community. If this vision be a fact, or founded 
on facts, then we have even in this medley of shifting fictions, 
the Apocryphal Acts, a resting-place for the soles of our 
feet. The surrounding circumstances, the circumstances 
that are associated with this centre of seemingly superior 
truth, are more likely to be connected with genuine tradi- 
tions than other parts of the fantastic narrative. Or at 
any rate, the idea that a young man at Ephesus could see 
over again this Galilean vision of the mountain is so extra- 
ordinary as to constitute a very definite challenge to our 
powers of criticism. 

In the second place, the very circumstance that the Acts 
have been an object of constant modification gives us the 
clue to a new system of interpretation. For the contention 
of Gnosticism with Orthodoxy led not only to the continual 
attempt to introduce Gnostic elements into the original 
story, or to replace the Gnostic touches which Orthodoxy 
had removed, but to the compilation of additional Acts, 
The ground of battle was continually being shifted. When, 
for instance, orthodox modifications had triumphed in the 
Acts of John or Paul, or all the earlier Acts, to the extent 
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that the original Gnostic elements were at any rate con- 
siderably mitigated, Gnosticism seems to have attempted a 
diversion by producing Gnostic Acts of some other Apostle, 
eg. Philip. And so what with modifications and this shift- 
ing of ground, a very curious phenomenon confronts the 
student: the very same incidents which are partly suppressed 
in the Acts of one Apostle are resuscitated and re-embodied 
in the Acts of another. In a sense, then, the later Acts are 
really quite as valuable as the earlier. Just because they 
are later, they have been subjected to less modification. 
And Acts which are undeniably late may give us valuable 
hints as to the sort of features that the earlier presented. 

It is hardly necessary to give instances of this transference 
of episode from Act to Act. Any student could provide 
many. The Arabic Preaching of Thaddeus is wholly 
derived from the Acts of Peter and Andrew. Similarly the 
Arabic Preaching of Bartholomew borrows the incident of 
the young man destroyed by a serpent, death, resurrection, 
vision and all, from the Acts of Thomas. Chapter x. of 
the Ethiopian Acts of Paul takes from the Acts of Andrew 
and Matthias among the man-eaters, the miraculous journey 
in a spiritual ship. Again, there are many incidents—the 
disguise adopted by an Apostle before he enters a city ; the 
weeping over the sins of the citizens; the mutual deference 
of two companion Apostles, each wishing the other to 
perform a miracle; the dragging of an Apostle over the 
stones of a highway; the appearance of the devil in this 
place or that ; the conversion of priests, the falling down of 
idols—which occur in Act after Act. 

Sometimes there are internal indications in a narrative 
that a transference from some earlier extant type of Act is 
being effected. Thus when in the Acts of Philip of Hellas 
Philip is called a Son of Thunder, it seems reasonable to 
suspect that the author is borrowing an incident from the 
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Acts of John. And the author of chapter xv. of the 
Ethiopian Acts of Paul all but confesses that he is stealing 
his narrative from some lost tradition regarding Peter, when 
he states that the angel who used to come to Peter was 
present with Paul. 

But this transference of episodes shows us at once how 
we can evade all the usual critical difficulties in dealing 
with the Apocryphal Acts, and yet make our investiga- 
tion of the vision of the young man Menelaus quite 
scientific. We may have our theory of the origin of the 
Acts: my own I set’forth in the Appendix: professedly it 
is the theory of an amateur. But with any theory, the 
modifying process, the continual borrowing and repeating 
of episodes, is undoubted. And so to get at the original 
form of an episode, we may treat the literature—if necessary 
—as a mere indistinguishable mass, from which we pick 
out those incidents which resemble the episode to be 
examined. The principle to be applied is, that is to say, 
the principle of a consensus. If a consensus exists as to 
any incident, we may assume it to have been present in the 
earlier Acts. 

In the case of the vision of the young man Menelaus, 
what we have to do is to look through the Apocryphal Acts, 
and see if we can find other instances of young men raised 
from death by Apostles, and see further, if any clue is thus 
afforded as to how the belief originated. 

And then a similar process will have to be applied to see 
if these other young men, like Menelaus, saw visions ; and 
if so, whether the particulars of their vision were derived 
from those of the Menelaus vision, or whether the debt is 
the other way. 

And the clues elicited by this double process of search 
will need to be followed up. 

For our purpose, a knowledge of the conclusions of 
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criticism regarding the Apocryphal Acts is unessential. 
For if we can prove any real substantial consensus in 
respect to the incidents we select, then we may justly 
regard them as part of the traditions from the very first. 
Our Menelaus document1—if sufficiently supported by 
parallels—will thus date, in all probability, from the early 
part of the second century. For that seems to be about 
the date when the Acts began to assume a written shape. 


1Or the part of it relevant to our discussion. 


CHAPTER III 
YOUNG MEN WHO ARE RAISED FROM DEATH 


MENELAUS, as we saw, was put to death by the Apostle 
John, for committing a particular crime. And he was 
raised from the dead. The first thing we have to do is to 
search the Apocryphal Acts for other instances of the 
death and resurrection of a young man. 

The following seem to be the best instances. I 
have italicized what I take to be the crucial point of 
each. 

(1) Mrs Gibson’s Preaching of Peter in “Studia Sinaitica,” 
v. page 56. 

The Emperor of Rome goes out with “many kings and 
troops, and thousands of priests innumerable, and with him 
a hundred girls, fifty of them married, and fifty who had 
never yet gone in unto their husbands, and already they 
were taken and bound for the sacrifice.” (Peter prays.) 
“And the Christ answered Peter’s prayer to Him, and He 
sent a great cloud and stormy wind, and it threw down those 
idols, and broke them, and devils came out of them, and 
took refuge in the mountains. And when the Emperor of 
Rome saw that, he said to the girls, ‘Go to your parents,’ 
and he said to the Virgin fifty, ‘Go to your house, for my 
kingdom perishes by this darkness which is upon this 
capital. ive came out of it, and my empire perishes by 
it in this place.’ Then came to him a message from his 


house saying, ‘Emperor of Rome, what causes thee to 
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linger when ¢hy beloved Sonis dead?’” (The young man is 
raised by Peter.) 

(2) The Acts of Philip in Hellas (Walker, page 316). 

Philip contends with three hundred philosophers who 
send to Jerusalem to the High Priest Ananias. The last- 
named gets himself and five hundred armed men of the 
Jews miraculously transported to the scene of the discussion. 
Philip prays to our Lord to “manifest Himself before 
Ananias, the five hundred, and all there.” Christ appears 
in most excellent glory, and in Zightning. The idols fall ; 
the people flee in anguish. As Christ ascends, there is a 
very great earthquake. Ananias remains unbelieving, and 
is made to sink in the earth. Philip stretches his hand 
through the air, érévw réiv revraxooiwy (of 1 Corinthians xy. 
6, érdvn revraxooioss &OeAQoIs), and cures them of blindness. 
Ananias, still obdurate, is buried up to the neck. A certain 
chief man of the city runs up to say that Azs son has been 
strangled by a demon, and zs dead. Philip, after sending 
Ananias to the abyss, raises this young man to life again. 

(3) Mrs Lewis’s Preaching of Andrew and Philemon is 
obviously based on the last narrative! (see ‘“‘ Mythological 
Acts pe aE): 

A body of priests comes into the temple with swords in 
their hands (exactly like the companions of Ananias). 
Their number is given at one point of the story as 50,000, 
at another as 50; the author must have had in mind the 
500 of the other narrative. Lastly, although nominally 
heathen priests, they are framed on a Jewish model, for 
“they draw their skirts away when a Nazarene passes 
them.” 

The important point is that after this incident ‘wo men 
are raised from the dead. 


‘This is practically admitted: Philemon is called “‘ the Son of 
Philip.” 
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(4) Chapter xiii. of Budge’s Ethiopian Acts of Paul. 

Peter and Andrew are scourged in presence of Paul, 
who is disguised as a heathen priest. An angel with a staff 
of gold in his hand is seen by Paul to be holding back the 
strokes. A young man is raised from the dead. A demon 
is expelled from another, Satan going forth in the form of 
a great darkness wherefrom flashes of fire appear. The feet 
of the multitude (which have been made to cleave to the 
ground) are loosed. ‘And in that same hour, while the 
men of the city were declaring their belief in the Name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and of His good Father, and of the 
Holy Spirit, with a loud voice, there was ¢hunder in the 
heavens, and “ghtning appeared, and whilst the people were 
looking on, jire came down from heaven, and smote the 
corners of the temple, and nothing was left thereof upon the 
face of the earth.” 

(5) Mrs Lewis’s Acts of Matthew, page 107. 

The King commands Matthew and Armis to be burnt 
with fire. “Immediately there was a great earthquake. 
And all the images which are in the houses of the citizens 
fell from their pedestals and were shattered. Anda loud 
voice cried out, ‘ There is no God but Jesus the Christ, Son 
of the Eternal God.’ And the city became two factions, 
one faction of Apollo and the other of Jesus.” The two 
factions dispute about the burning of Matthew and Armis, 
when a man comes from the palace of the King to say “is 
son ts dead. The King and the Apollo faction go to the 
palace. “ But the friends of Matthew, those who believed 
in the Christ, stayed with the disciples, and there were 
four hundred persons with them.” Matthew preaches to 
them, and then goes to the palace and razses the dead man 

Here, then, we have no less than five instances, from the 
Acts of Peter, Philip, Andrew and Philemon, Paul, and 
Matthew. 
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In the Acts of Peter the context mentions “a great cloud 
and stormy wind” and “fire”; in the Acts of Philip, 
“lightning” and “an earthquake”; in the Acts of Paul, 
“ thunder,” “ lightning,” and “ fire ” ; in the Acts of Matthew, 
an “ earthquake.” 

The conception of the authors is clear. Thunder and 
lightning, earthquake and fire, are meant to suggest to us 
that the Apostle is producing a repetition of Pentecost. 

It ts in connection with a repetition of Pentecost that these 
young men are raised from the dead. 

Bearing this in mind, we turn to the context of the vision 
of the young man Menelaus, to see if there are any indica- 
tions of the repetition in this case also. We find then that 
just before raising Menelaus, John is seized and stripped. 
On him is found a cross of wood, and from this cross there 
issue four Zongues of flame, which burn the hands of those 
who come near him. 

Here then, too, though in a modified form, our author 
presents us with the thought of Pentecost. 

The first fruit, then, of the application of our principle ot 
the consensus is, that it seems a root conception of the 
Apocryphal Acts that the Apostles, wherever they went, 
produced repetitions of Pentecost, and that these repetitions 
were associated with the death and resurrection of a young 
man. 


APPENDED NOTE TO CHAPTER III 


Thus the principle of a consensus shows the repetition of 
Pentecost at each city to be a very early motive of the Apoc- 
ryphal Acts ; unless the idea that Pentecost was repeated was 
early, it could not occur in Act after Act. But it will be asked, is 
there any other zwdependent proof that the motive is early? 

The reply is in the affirmative. I have shown in Part VI. 
of ‘Resurrectio Christi”—and shall return to the subject a 
little later—that the Ebionites, a sect opposed to any exalted 
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interpretation of our Lord’s Person and Office, were also 
opponents of these Gnostic legends of the Apostles’ travels ; 
and that there are clearly to be detected in the Clementine 
Recognitions (books iii. and iv.), and in the corresponding 
parts of the Homilies, traces of Ebionite Travels of Peter, 
intended to controvert the Docetic-Gnostic Travels of that 
Apostle. Well, the Ebionite narrative describes Peter’s journey 
from Caesarea to Tripolis, and one of the stages of the journey 
is Berytus: on Peter’s arrival at Berytus there occurs, according 
to the Homilies, an earthquake, which Peter PRETENDS he has 
caused, but which he has not really caused. (Ante-nicene 
edition of the Homilies, page 134.) I do not think we could 
have a better proof that the Gnostic legend of the repetition of 
Pentecost by an earthquake dates from early in the second 
century at the very latest. For the Zézonite Travels are to be 
assigned to the second century, so that the Gwostic Travels, 
which they are obviously intended to supplant, must be earlier 
still. 

There is, however, another indication of an early date. 

Presumptive proof that these deaths and resurrections were 
frequent in the earlier Acts, and have occasionally, at any rate, 
been the subject of modification in their later stages, is afforded 
by the Acts of Paul and Thecla. 

Conybeare (“ Monuments of Early Christianity ”) maintains 
that the version of these Acts which he translates from the 
Armenian represents the earliest extant type. 

In the later or Greek version we read (of an attempt to burn 
Thecla on the pyre): “ Though a great fire was burning, it did 
not touch her ; for God having compassion upon her, made an 
underground rumbling, and a cloud overshadowed them from 
above, full of water and hail ; and all that was in the cavity 
of it was poured forth, so that many were in danger of 
death.” 

But the earlier Armenian version reads not “many were in 
danger of death,” but “many men who saw and listened were 
destroyed.” 

The Syriac version (Wright, page 128) not only cor- 
roborates the Armenian, reading “many of those people who 
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were sitting and looking on, perished,” but it supports the view 
that we are dealing with a repetition of Pentecost, when instead 
of saying, ““God had compassion on Thecla,” it says, “the 
Spirit of God” had compassion on her. 

The Acts of Paul and Thecla, again, are assignable to the 
second century. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE VISIONS OF THE YOUNG MEN 


AND now let us apply the principle of a consensus a little 
further. Let us see if any of these other young men raised 
from death like Menelaus at a repetition of Pentecost, 
have seen, like him, a vision. 

A. That is certainly true of the young man in Mrs 
Gibson’s Preaching of Peter. 

After a visit to Gehenna, he had journeyed to the other 
end of heaven, and ‘before the throne of grace” he had 
seen ‘‘Peter doing homage, and the legions of angels 
standing by.” And the Lord had said from His throne, 
“Let the desire of Peter, the captain of my church, be 
fulfilled.” 

B. It is true that the young man raised from the dead 
in the Acts of Philip in Hellas narrates no vision. But 
we saw that that document, and the Acts of Andrew and 
Philemon, form one tradition, so that one may argue from 
the vision of the latter to the vision which appeared in the 
former, but has been suppressed. ‘The vision, then, of the 
young man in the Acts of Andrew and Philemon, runs as 
follows :— 

‘In the hour my mother rose against me and slew me, 
people came to me who had wings like angels.” (He sees 
the house of his father’s sins being built in Gehenna.) 
‘When I heard these things about thee, I wept sore—and 


He Who was talking with me, said unto me, ‘ Weep not.’ 
15 
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And when he had spoken, he approached with an aged 
man, and a hundred men following him, and a young man 
whose age was twelve years, very beautiful in appearance, 
and he conversed with the master of the builders in a 
speech which I did not understand. And thereafter he 
commanded the angel who was with me to bring me out to. 
avery wide place. And another man came with a golden 
reed in his hand, of three colours” (Budge: a threefold 
rod), ‘‘and he laid the foundations of a large house in thy 
name, the height of each of the walls was a hundred reeds 
at the further end ; and its breadth and its length were the 
same. And the angel said unto him, ‘Arethe hundred 
reeds finished?’ The master of the building replied, ‘It 
is not yet finished ; for the wheat has not yet come unto 
the store-house, and when it arrives we will finish it.” 

C. With regard to our next quotation, chapter xiil. of 
Budge’s Acts of Paul, here too the case is the same: the 
young man has seen a vision. Like the vision just 
examined, it is a vision, first, of Gehenna. ‘“ Whilst I was 
undergoing punishment, I looked at you, O my lords, and I 
saw you following a young man, with an exceedingly bright 
face, and His radiance was brighter than the sun in his 
splendour. In His right hand He held a staff of gold, on 
the top of which was across. And He came to the place 
where I was. Then He stretched out the staff which was 
in His hand, and with it He touched the fire, and the 
blazing fire changed its form, and darkness appeared ; and 
the light appeared, and all those who were torturing me 
were scattered. And moreover I heard the voice of a 
company of angels who were offering thanksgiving in the 
Name of the Lord, saying, ‘Blessed be the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit.’ Then the young man 
commanded one of those who were offering blessings unto 
Him to take me by the hand, and He delivered me over 
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unto you (ze. Peter and Andrew) as you see me at 
present... .” 

D. Lastly, the young man in the Acts of Matthew seems 
also to have seen a vision—a vision which involved, like 
the two visions last examined, a visit to Gehenna, but 
which also seems to have given him a knowledge of 
Christian baptism. For when raised from the dead he 
exclaims, “I beseech thee, O good servant of God, to 
baptize me, and make me partaker of the Holy Mysteries. 
And do not make me return to Hell.” 

That the knowledge of baptism was supposed to be 
produced by a vision, is shown by a comparison with the 
Greek Acts of Thomas, transcribed by James (Texts and 
Studies v. page 42). Inthe Arabic text the vision, as in 
the Acts of Matthew, is suppressed. But in the James 
text the percipients raised from the dead have seen a 
vision of those baptized before them. 

The prevalence of the belief in the vision of Hell is shown 
by Walker, page 307 (Martyrdom of Philip), where the 
charge brought against the Apostles is, ‘‘ They have wronged 
many . . . they have also raised many of the dead, who have 
struck us with amazement, detailing many punishments.” 
Cf Bonnet, volume ii. part ii. page 72: Philip says to 
the multitude, (who had “ seen great wonders because the 
Saviour brought them up from the abyss”), “‘remember what 
ye saw below.” 


II 


We have thus found five visions seen at a repetition of 
Pentecost by a young man in death. 

In the first place, there was the vision we set out to 
discuss, the vision of Menelaus. A very rough analysis of it 
might resolve it into the following elements: the twelve in 
one place; the seventy in another ; the baptismal command 
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of St Matthew xxviii. 19, with its mention of the Threefold 
Name; the old man Peter, the young man John at the 
head of the twelve; Peter’s question, ‘“‘Why weepest 
thou ?”; intimation to John that his prayers are answered. 

But we have also found besides this vision of Menelaus 
four other visions. A similar rough analysis will show 
they reproduce, in various degrees, some or other elements 
of the Menelaus vision. 

Thus we had (A) the vision from the Preaching of Peter. 
Vision of Gehenna; Peter praying before the throne ; 
intimation to Peter that his prayers were answered. This 
intimation is very like the similar one to John. 

When we came (A) to the Preaching of Andrew and 
Philemon, we found the resemblance to the Menelaus 
vision much more complete. After the vision of Gehenna, 
the narrative describes the angel’s command, “ Weep not.” 
Then comes an aged man, and a hundred companions, 
and a beautiful youth (Christ) conversing with a Master- 
builder. Then there is the man with the triple rod. 

But in all these features there are traces of the Menelaus 
vision. The command ‘‘ Weep not” appears in that vision as 
a remark of Peter addressed to John. The old man at the 
head of a hundred others is obviously the old man Peter of 
the Menelaus vision, with the twelve and the seventy. And 
the triple rod seems suggestive of baptism in the Triple 
Name. The main point of difference is the inclusion of 
the Master-builder theme in place of the part played by 
John. 

The total effect is as though we were gazing on the 
Menelaus vision through some more or less opaque 
medium. 

The vision C from chapter xiii. of the Ethiopian Acts 
of Paul, begins like B (also 4 and D) with the prospect 
of Gehenna. ‘ Then,” says the percipient of the vision, “I 
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saw you following” the young man with a staff, which, 
however, instead of being triple, is here surmounted by 
a cross. Angels are heard praising the Triple Name. 
Lastly, the young man who has been raised from the dead 
hears himself committed to Peter and Andrew. 

Here, too, there are traces of the Menelaus vision. 
There is, for instance, the reference to praise of the Triple 
Name, corresponding to the baptismal formula. The 
phrase “I saw you following a young man” recalls the 
group or procession of the Apostles, in the Menelaus 
vision or in B. 

C seems a dim copy of &, just as B is a dim copy of 
the Menelaus vision. 

Lastly, the vision D from the Arabic Acts of Matthew, 
begins with the prospect of Gehenna. In so far as the 
percipient is given a knowledge of Christian baptism by 
being shown (if we follow the indications of an allied 
document) those who have been baptized before him, a 
certain amount of support is afforded to the idea that the 
institution of baptism played a part in the original versions 
of the vision. 


III 


And now it seems our duty to try and decide which of 
our five visions—the Menelaus vision, or the four parallels 
which we have called visions 4, 2, C, and D—is the 


earliest. aoe ee 
We may at once eliminate 4 and J, the visions, that is 


to say, from the Acts of Peter and the Acts of Matthew. 
They are mere fragments. They contain nothing which 
does not appear in the longer versions. The answer to 
Peter’s prayer corresponds, as we saw, to the statement 
made to John in the Menelaus vision that his prayers 
were answered. The visit to Gehenna is common to all 
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the visions, except that of Menelaus; it is, however, so 
obvious a notion that a dead heathen should go to Gehenna, 
that for once in a way our principle of a consensus does not 
apply. 

We are left then with the Menelaus vision, and the 
visions B (from the Acts of Andrew and Philemon) and C 
(from chapter xiii. of the Ethiopian Acts of Paul). We 
may, however, at once narrow our field yet further. For C 
is only another version of 4, and an inferior one at that. 
For both contain the same elements, & in a clearer and 
C in a dimmer form. Thus the hundred followers of 
Christ with an aged man at their head, as found in JB, 
become for C'a vague “ you.” 

Moreover, in place of the very significant remark that 
the rod in Christ’s hand was triple, we have the conventional 
(indeed almost ecclesiastical) picture of a staff surmounted 
by a cross. 

Our task, then, is to decide between the Menelaus vision 
and vision B. I hope to show that the former is original 
and the latter derivative. The proof which I offer is this: 
supposing the Menelaus vision to exist, every single feature 
in B can be accounted for. The figures of the aged man 
with a hundred followers are borrowed from the representa- 
tion of the twelve in one place, the seventy in another, and 
Peter and John at the head of the twelve. The triple rod 
is derived from the voice commanding the Apostles to 
baptize in the Triple Name. And the part played by the 
Master-builder is, under the circumstances, a natural 
substitute for the part played by John. Alike as regards 
the figures of Peter and his companions, the triple rod, 
the Master-builder, & is dependent on the Menelaus 
vision. 

Let us elaborate these points. 

1. Leiter and his companions, John, the twelve, the seventy. 
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We can show that the distinct figures of Christ, Peter, and 
John are the superior version. 

See chapter xxi. of the Actus Petri cum Simone (Lipsius, 
page 69; Pick, page 91). 

Peter is to cure a number of old women of blindness. 
An indescribable light fills the room. The women (now 
healed) are asked to say what they have seen. One says 
she saw an o/d man whose appearance she cannot describe. 
Another says she saw a young man. Another says she saw 
“‘a doy tenderly touching our eyes.” 

The three figures in this passage seem derived from the 
old man Peter, the young man John, and our Lord, repre- 
sented (as often by the Gnostics) as a beautiful boy. The 
writer with some account more or less like the Menelaus 
vision in front of him, has taken the three principal figures, 
Peter, John, and Christ, and tried to construe them, in 
accordance with his own Docetic beliefs, as an appearance 
of Christ in three forms. 

Thus the distinct three figures of Peter, John, and Christ 
were part of a vision known to a writer of, say, A.D. 200, for 
that is the date assigned to the Actus Petri cum Simone. 

2. The “viple rod, or rod of three colours, seems derived 
from the apostolic command to baptize in the Threefold 
Name. 

Here, again, we can get documentary proof for our inter- 
pretation. For we find in the Acts of Xanthippe and 
Polyxena (attributed by Dr James to the third century), 
an early Christian interpretation of the rod in Christ’s hand 
as baptismal. See James’s Apocrypha Anecdota in volume 
ii. of Texts and Studies. 

I quote from the Ante-Nicene translation. 

Probus sees a vision :—‘‘I thought I was standing in a 
certain unknown and strange country, and that there sat 
there an Ethiop King. . . . There stood beside him multi- 
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tudes of servants. . . . Straightway there arose from the 
Eastern parts an Eagle,! and seized his kingdom and his 
power, and those standing by him fled to the eagle. Then 
that king strove against those that fled to the eagle, but 
the eagle carried it up into heaven, and behold there came 
a helper to those that fled to the eagle, and left his staff 
to them. Then they, laying hold of it, were not overcome 
by the violence of the king. So many as ran to those that 
had the staff, he washed them in pure water” 

After the vision comes an explanation: “The Ethiop 
king is the devil: the eagle that arose and took away his 
kingdom, and carried it up into heaven, and that there 
came a protector of those that fled to the eagle having a 
staff, that is the Lord Jesus Christ, Who left to men His 
Staff, that is His Cross: and that He washed those who 
fled to Him, signifies the invulnerable breastplate of 
baptism.” 

The same result appears from some of the visions already 
quoted. 

That it was felt by the writers of these Acts that baptism 
was somehow or other involved in the vision, is shown by 
the passages in the Acts of Matthew and Thomas, where the 
vision gives its percipient a knowledge of the necessity of _ 
baptism, or a view of the baptized. 

3. The part played by the Master-builder can be con- 
nected with the part played by John. 

The conception of the Master-builder is certainly a very 
early conception. For it appears in the Acts of Thomas; 
at any rate, Gad, the King’s brother, is described as seeing 
a palace built in the heavens. 

How can we connect the Master-builder with the 
Menelaus vision ? 

It is plain that he does not come out of it directly. 

1 Wright, Acts of Thomas, page 224, gives another Eagle Vision. 
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We said above that the first Apocryphal Acts to be 
composed were those of St John, and the next probably 
were those of St Paul. 

It is surely no improbable suggestion that the writer of 
the Acts of Paul would have the Acts of John in front of 
him, and that he should endeavour to transplant the 
Menelaus vision from the Acts of John into the Acts 
which he was writing. 

I suggest that the vision 2B, with its mention of the 
Master-builder, is derived, as we said, not directly from the 
Menelaus vision, but through an intervening version of the 
vision in the original Acts of Paul. 

In the Acts of Paul, the Master-builder episode would be 
a very natural substitute for the part played in the Menelaus 
vision by John. 

For the Master-builder in the Acts of Paul would be no 
other than Paul himself. For in 1 Corinthians iii. 20, 
Paul calls himself a Master-builder. 

Place yourself temporarily in the position of the writer 
of the Acts of Paul. You have before you in the Acts of 
John the Menelaus vision, in which a prominent figure is 
John. You are writing, however, not Acts of John, but 
Acts of Paul. If you are to construct your vision after the 
same formula as the original, then Paul has to play the part 
ascribed to John. 

Two modifications of the original vision are thus necessary. 
Paul was not present at the scene of St Matthew xxviii. 16 f. 
So instead of describing how the command issued to 
baptize in the Triple Name, you simply describe our Lord 
as armed with the triple baptismal staff. And again, 
instead of describing the part played by John, you insert 
an episode of the building of a house in order to introduce 
your hero St Paul in his réle of MZaster-builder. 

Thus in three of its aspects—the group of a hundred men 
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led by an aged man; the baptismal rod; the Master- 
builder—vision B seems a development of the Menelaus 
vision. And it seems, moreover, to be borrowed almost 
literally from the lost Acts of Paul. There is no difficulty 
in such a borrowing. For it is the main characteristic of 
the later Acts to borrow from the early ones. But the fact 
that the Menelaus vision seems earlier than the Acts of 
Paul is of supreme importance for its date; for the Acts of 
Paul probably date from the middle of the second century. 

In addition, however, to the three points mentioned, 
there is another reason for thinking the author of our 
vision #& was acquainted directly or indirectly with the 
Menelaus vision. For he reproduces, as we saw, the 
remark addressed by Peter to John, “‘ Why weepest thou?” 

Thus we have not only found that a wide consensus 
exists for the idea that the young man raised from death at 
a repetition of Pentecost had seen a vision, but we have 
seen that the probable prototype of all these visions is the 
vision of the young man Menelaus, which we set out to 
consider. 

In other words, a tradition which can be traced back to 
the beginning of the second century, and which is probably 
earlier still, represented it as natural for a repetition of 
Pentecost to involve the vision of St Matthew xxviii. 16 f. 


1 Other reasons for attributing priority of the Menelaus vision will be 
found in Appendix I. The most important of these are (1) that the 
vision of ¢he Afostles as a group also appears in the Acts of Andrew 
and Matthias among the man-eaters. This, though in its present form 
a third century document, is founded, according to Lipsius, on a legend 
known in Jewish Christian circles in the first century, and probably 
already reduced to writing. The vision of Andrew’s two disciples in 
the boat seems to me certainly one of the earliest parts of the story. 

(2) Zhe Baptismal Right Hand is also authenticated as part of the — 
original vision by the part it plays in chapter xv. of Budge’s Acts of 
Paul, and elsewhere, 
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APPENDED NOTES 


I 


We saw in our appended note to the last chapter that the 
Greek Acts of Paul and Thecla have suppressed the death of 
spectators at the repetition of Pentecost, which the earlier 
Armenian and Syriac versions have retained. 

There are reasons to think the Greek version has similarly 
suppressed a vision of Christ. For if we turn to the Syriac 
version (Wright, page 140), we find the following passage :—- 

The Hegemon asks Thecla, “Who art thou? And who was 
there beside thee that not one of the beasts came nigh unto thee?” 
Thecla replies, “I am the handmaiden of the Living God... 
and He Who was beside me is the Son of the Living God.” 

The Greek version, however, reads not “Who was there 
beside thee?” but “ What ts there about thee?” The mention 
of the vision of Christ is suppressed. 

Here, then, in the Acts of Paul and Thecla, the beasts sent 
against Thecla see a vision of Christ, though the vision is 
indicated rather than described. 

In the narration of Paul’s doings at Ephesus (quoted in 
Appendix I., and shown there to underlie the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla) a lioness is said to see Christ standing between Paul 
and Trophimus : the vision, that is to say, is described as well 
as indicated. 

II 


Visions of Christ are found in the Apocryphal Acts at refeti- 
tions of Pentecost without, however, involving the death of a 
young man. 

See chapter x. of Budge’s Acts of Paul. 

Paul and Philip go to Lystra for the second time. They find 
the unbelievers gathered on the river bank. “A mighty tumult 
comes upon” these unbelievers “through the prayers of the 
chosen Apostles.” They go and tell the believers in the city. 
Believers and unbelievers come together to the river bank, and 
they see “the pure Apostles, and our Lord sitting among them, 
with His angels.” 
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After the vision there are “flashes of lightning, mighty 
thunder, and a loud and terrifying voice.” 

And then (doubtless in recollection of the baptismal commis- 
sion) the Risen Lord commands the Apostles to “ go unto these 
people and preach and invite them to be baptized.” 

Compare the Syriac Acts of John (Wright, page 48). A 
number of heathen priests cry out... “‘Our Lord hath ap- 
peared untous... A cloud was overshadowing the city, and 
straightway there was a low thundering.” 

What is still more important is that, in the very important 
narrative to be examined in the next chapter, Christ complies 
with Philip’s prayer that He should manzfest Himself “ before 
the five hundred, and all here.” 


CHAPTER V 


Two of the tasks which we set ourselves have been to some 
extent accomplished. We have searched the Apocryphal 
Acts for other instances of young men raised from the dead. 
And we have found that there are many such instances, 
and that all of them are associated with a repetition of 
Pentecost. And we have also searched the Apocryphal 
Acts to see if the other young men like Menelaus had seen 
any vision. We have found that they had, but that the 
other visions are all derivatives of the Menelaus vision, 
which thus has some title to a place amongst the very 
primitive roots and bases of this class of literature. 

But we also undertook to follow up any incidental clues 
that might present themselves. 

One most important clue has done so. Among the 
documents examined in chapter iii. was the account of a 
repetition of Pentecost in the Acts of Philip in Hellas. 

We have already seen that the appellation of Philip as 
Son of Thunder hints that the episodes might well be 
borrowed from the Acts of John, the very earliest, that is to 
say, of the Apocryphal Acts, and the one which seems to 
have contained in its original form our Menelaus vision. 

But that—the possibility that it is copied from the 
original Acts of John—is not the only reason for considering 
the Acts of Philip in Hellas a side issue of considerable 
importance. 

Von Dobschiitz has already propounded a theory which 


has won wide acceptance among liberal scholars, and to 
27 
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which Harnack in particular has given his adherence, to 
the effect that the five hundred brethren of 1 Corinthians 
xv. 6 saw their vision at Pentecost. Well, in the descrip- 
tion of the repeated Pentecost in the Acts of Philip in 
Hellas a prominent part is played by the sudden and 
miraculous arrival of the High Priest Ananias with five 
hundred armed followers. The suspicion suggests itself 
that these five hundred armed followers of Ananias may be 
connected with the five hundred brethren of St Paul. The 
incident in the Acts of Philip would be accounted for if the 
tradition of the original Pentecost known to the writer was 
so bound up with the five hundred Jews, that he feels his 
description of the repeated Pentecost would be incomplete 
unless he can transport five hundred Jews to take part 
in it. 

Let us, then, use our weapon of the consensus once again ; 
et us see if this Acts of Philip narrative has or has not 
influenced any other narrative in the Apocryphal Acts. 

There are two points in which we may search for a con- 
sensus. First, as to the number five hundred. Second, as to 
the concomitant details. 


II 


We turn, then, to the Apocryphal Acts once more to see 
if any of these documents show indications of having been 
written by some man who had in front of him some account 
of a repeated Pentecost which made special mention of 
five hundred persons, 

Let us ask ourselves in what form we should expect such 
an indication to present itself. We should not, of course, 
expect a writer to follow the figures before him with 
slavish accuracy. For although, as we said, the writers of 
the Apocryphal Acts had little originality, still even the 
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lack of originality has its limits. No, I do not think we 
should expect a later writer to reproduce the number five 
hundred exactly, we should expect him to do one of two 
things. If he were one type of man he would do the first 
thing, if he were another type of man he would do the 
second. 

He might be a literal minded man. Although he felt 
that the number five hundred before him ought to be varied, 
still he would not vary it very much. Without copying the 
number five hundred exactly he would speak of five hundred 
more or less. A man of this kind would be very liable to 
speak not of five hundred but of six hundred or of four 
hundred. 

If, on the other hand, our third or fourth century writer 
was one of a more poetic turn of mind, a Platonist rather 
than an Aristotelian, a Pythagorean rather than an arith- 
metician, we should expect him to look chiefly at the 
symbolic significance of the number five hundred, and 
speak perhaps of fifty men or five thousand or fifty 
thousand. 

Well, we have no documents in which the figure five 
hundred is literally reproduced with the possible exception 
of the Prochorus Acts of John. In that document eight 
hundred persons die and are raised; and eight hundred is 
the number which we get if to the five hundred Jews in the 
Philip-in-Hellas narrative we add the three hundred Greek 
philosophers who are also said to have been present. But 
we do seem to see traces of the working upon the figure 
five hundred of the two classes of mind mentioned above, 
the literal and the symbolic. The literal mind speaks to 
us in the Arabic Preaching of Matthew, and the Arabic 
Preaching of Andrew and Bartholomew, where respectively 
are mentioned four hundred persons and six hundred and 
three. And the symbolic mind is to be detected in the 
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Arabic Preaching of Andrew and Philemon, where we read 
of fifty persons or fifty thousand (for the readings vary), and 
in Mrs Gibson’s Preaching of Peter with its two divisions of 
fifty. 


III 


There is, however, another way of supporting the view 
that the presence of the five hundred was an original 
feature in those repetitions of Pentecost. And that is this. 
If we proceed to ask ourselves what would be the main 
reason which induced the writers of the earlier Acts to 
insert this or that main feature in their repetition of 
Pentecost, the answer is obviously that the feature was 
present in the idea which they had of the original Pentecost 
at Jerusalem. Well, we are in a position to show that a 
tradition embodied in a document closely allied to the 
Apocryphal Acts describes the five hundred of St Paul as 
involved in rhe original Pentecost at Jerusalem. I refer to 
one of the most valuable documents we possess—the 
Ethiopian Acts of Peter. Although in its present form it 
is a late compilation, being in fact a sort of encyclopedia 
of traditions regarding Peter, it contains most valuable 
accounts, an account of the Ascension—which we shall 
examine in due course—and also the account which alone 
concerns us at present, that of the Jerusalem Pentecost. 

In this account, then, occurs the following passage 
(Budge, page 476). The statement is made in the first 
person singular, the speaker being Peter himself :— 

“The people who saw the miracles which came upon us 
that day (the day of Pentecost), were more in number than 
seven hundred men, and they belonged to all nations and 
peoples, and ¢he men of the Hebrews were more in number 
than five hundred.” 

I donot know whether Von Dobschiitz is acquainted with 
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this passage or not. But it seems to me that this distinct 
statement involving the five hundred in the Pentecostal 
Phenomena is at least as important as any modern critical 
argument advanced in support of the same conclusion.! 


1The Acts of Peter passage, moreover, has its authenticity 
guaranteed—on our root-principle of the consensus—by the way in 
which it has inspired a whole series of other passages. I quote two 
of the most striking. 

The Acts of Peter passage, after saying, as we saw above, that the 
total number of witnesses at Pentecost, including foreigners, was 
seven hundred, and that the men of the Hebrews were more in number 
than five hundred, proceeds as follows :— 

“‘And they wished to fight among themselves in Jerusalem, and 
angry strife arose concerning us,‘but by the mercy of God, God showed 
them a vision of the night, and by these means He pacified them, and 
restrained them from fighting and tumult.” 

This passage, asI say, has influenced others, or at any rate others are 
based on the same tradition. 

First, for instance, we have the narrative of St Paul’s doings at 
Ephesus, which seems to me, as I show in Appendix I., to have some 
claim to a place in the original Acts of Paul. See Budge, page 586. 
‘* Many men among their nobles and elders believed in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but she Jews, who were stirring up the elders, were more in 
number than those who believed.” Here we have not only a reproduc- 
tion of the Pentecostal strife, but the words italicized show a verbal 
reminiscence of the clause in the Ethiopian Acts of Peter which 
describes the men of the Hebrews as more in number than five hundred 
men. 

The second passage, which we have already had occasion to quote, is 
from the Acts of Matthew. ‘*The city became two factions, one 
faction of Apollo, the other of Jesus . . . the friends of Jesus and of 
Apollo made an uproar in the city”: (news is brought of the young 
man’s death): ‘‘and the friends of Matthew stayed with his disciples, 
and there were with them four hundred men.” 

Here, again, not only is the Pentecostal strife reproduced, but the 
four hundred of the Acts of Matthew seem to correspond to the five 
hundred of the Ethiopian Acts of Peter. 
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IV 


And now, returning to the Acts of Philip in Hellas, we 
come to seek parallels for the c7vcumstances under which the 
five hundred come, in that document, to be associated with 
the repetition of Pentecost. 

It will be remembered that those circumstances were as 
follows :— 

The three hundred philosophers with whom Philip has 
been disputing send to the High Priest Ananias at 
Jerusalem. Ananias arms five hundred able men of the 
Jews, and transports himself with them, miraculously, to 
Hellas. After the manifestation of Christ in lightning 
(whereat the five hundred are blinded), and after the earth- 
quake, the five hundred are healed of their blindness, and 
Ananias is sent down into the abyss. 

The most striking parallel to the arming of the five 
hundred with their high priestly leader is to be found in 
the Acts of Andrew and Philemon, where the fifty or fifty 
thousand priests are also armed, and come into the temple 
swords in hand. 

But we can go much further than this single parallel. 
The blinding, healing, and conversion of the five hundred 
companions of Ananias is probably the origin of all the 
conversions of priests which are scattered broadcast over 
the Apocryphal Acts. See, for instance, in particular, a 
passage in the Ethiopian Acts of Paul (Budge, page 651), 
where the priests, as here, are described as blinded. 

Once again, the immersion of Ananias in the abyss 
reappears in the Syriac Preaching of Philip as a suspension 
in the air (Wright, page 72). This suspension in turn 
leads (1) to the man in the Arabic Preaching of Philip, 
(“Mythological Acts,” page 60), who is made miraculously to 
ascend a pillar, and (2) to the similar suspension of a priest 
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head downwards, in the Arabic Preaching of Thomas 
(2bid., page 92). 

And yet again, the miraculous transportation of Ananias 
with five hundred companions would seem to be the 
prototype of those narratives where Satan suddenly comes 
to arouse opposition in the city where an Apostle is preach- 
ing. Even a priori this seems likely. For the magical 
and sudden arrival of Ananias and his five hundred would 
naturally be ascribed to Satanic agency ; and from Satanic 
agency to a personal arrival of Satan himself was only a step. 

But we are not confined to a priori arguments. We can 
see the transformation of Ananias and his attendants into 
devils actually take place before our eyes in that very same 
passage of the Ethiopian Acts of Paul which borrows from 
our narrative the blinding of the priests. ‘“‘Seven days 
after the Apostles had been working, behold Satan arrived, 
and came into the city in the form of a man of rank who 
had travelled from far, and with him there were many devils 
who followed their master in the form of attendants” (Budge, 
page 622). And finally (Budge, page 654)—as if to make 
the indebtedness to the Ananias narrative complete—Satan, 
like Ananias, descends zx/Zo the abyss. 

We may say, then, that the circumstances under which 
the five hundred are, in the Acts of Philip in Hellas, 
associated with the repetition of Pentecost are supported 
(1) by a whole class of narratives which describe either the 
conversion of priests or the advent of devils; and (2) in 
particular, by two passages which copy it very exactly—the 
Acts of Andrew and Philemon,! and an episode of the 
Ethiopian Acts of Paul. 

A narrative which has. exercised so wide an influence 
cannot but be early. 

1Tt was the Acts of Andrew and Philemon which gave us our Pauline 
version of the Menelaus vision. 

Cc 
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It is, in fact, because it is so early that it preserves so 
accurately the mention of the five hundred. 

It is beyond reasonable doubt that in mentioning the 
five hundred companions of Ananias our author is following 
a tradition which had the five hundred of St Paul directly 
in view. For this is proved by a curious correspondence 
in language. On the one hand, St Paul mentions our 
Lord as appearing érdévw qevranociois abergors. On the 
other hand, Philip, in our document, when healing the five 
hundred companions of their blindness, stretches his hand 
erdva) TOY TeyTOaAXOoTwWY, 


¥v 


Before closing this chapter, we must try to see if we can 
fix any date for the beliefs associating the five hundred with 
Pentecost, whether the original Pentecost or its repetitions. 

In the first place, we may note that there is some reason 
for thinking the Philip in Hellas narrative which we have 
been discussing is borrowed from the original Acts of John. 
For Philip is called a Son of Thunder. 

In the second place, the date (early second century) 
which we should thus get for the original form of the episode 
is corroborated by its reappearance in the Acts of Paul, for 
the Ethiopian Acts very possibly reproduce some parts of 
the original ones. 

In the third place,-we found a tradition in the Ethiopian 
Acts of Peter associating the five hundred with the 
Jerusalem Pentecost. But this tradition, as our footnote 
showed, was not only copied in the Ethiopian Acts of Paul, 
but in that very chapter of it—the narrative concerned with 
Ephesus—which has, as I show in Appendix I., the very 
best title to be considered part of the original document. 

These converging arguments tend to show that the 
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tradition associating the five hundred with Pentecost is a 
primitive one. 

I am afraid that possibly this chapter is a little difficult. 
The general idea is, of course, this. Two documents are 
cited, the Acts of Philip in Hellas and the Ethiopian Acts 
of Peter, the first of which associates the five hundred with 
a repetition of Pentecost, the second with the original 
Pentecost itself. If the reader finds himself a little con- 
fused by our attempts to show that both documents have 
exercised a wide influence on subsequent tradition, let him 
take the statement that five hundred Jews are transported 
from Jerusalem to the repeated Pentecost, and ask himself 
how such a notion could possibly have arisen but for the 
tradition which associated five hundred Jews with the 
Pentecost at Jerusalem. The idea, like the main idea of 
the Menelaus vision that at Pentecost the Galilean vision 
was seen over again, is an idea which could not possibly 
have been invented, and must accordingly be founded on 
fact. And if the reader considers further, that another 
document exists which states categorically that more than 
five hundred Hebrews were, as a matter of fact, present at 
the original Pentecost, I do not see how the evidence could 
possibly be stronger. 

We have, indeed, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
further evidence. But it is hardly needed. 

We now see how we are to take the death and resurrec- 
tion of the young man Menelaus. If the five hundred were 
the main Petecostal witnesses, we can surely regard 
Menelaus—or his prototype at Jerusalem—as simply one 
of the five hundred who was more deeply entranced than 
the rest, so deeply entranced as to be accounted dead. 


CHAPTER VI 


So far then as our examination of the Apocryphal Acts 
has gone, we seem driven to the following conclusions :— 

A root conception of the traditions from the very first is, 
that the Apostles produced, at each several city which they 
visited, a repetition of Pentecost. 

The repeated Pentecost is described not only in the 
conventional terms we might expect, as involving thunder 
and lightning, earthquake and fire, but also as accompanied 
by a vision of Christ, which assumed, in the earlier docu- 
ments, a quite peculiar character. The witnesses see the 
Risen Christ imparting to His Apostles the command to 
go into the world, and teach and baptize. In fact, the 
witness is transported, as it were, through time and space, 
until he participates in the gathering upon the mountain 
in Galilee, as described to us in the last chapter of 
St Matthew. 

Not only, however, does the repetition of Pentecost 
involve this return of the mountain vision, it is also de- 
scribed as witnessed by the five hundred men who 
constituted, according to St Paul (1 Corinthians xv. 6), the 
most important of all witnesses to the Resurrection. 

Lastly, we not only considered ourselves justified in 
arguing from the part assigned to five hundred Jewish 
witnesses in the repeated Pentecost to the writer’s concep- 
tion of the original Pentecost at Jerusalem, but we were 
also fortunate enough to discover an account of the original 


Pentecost in which this suspicion is confirmed. The 
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author of the Ethiopian Acts of Peter makes a special 
mention of “more than five hundred Hebrews,” who can- 
not but be the “above five hundred brethren” of St 
Paul. 

Well, now, it is possible that by this time the reader is 
feeling a little weary of the Apocryphal Acts. He has not, 
perhaps, any direct acquaintance with them. All he knows 
of them is that they are generally accounted a stupid 
collection of silly marvels. He feels that they are strange 
sources for a theory of the Resurrection. A theory which 
needs bolstering up with such questionable props is arous- 
ing his suspicion in advance. 

Later on, indeed, I hope to show that the theory of 
which we are beginning to get glimpses, is required by St 
Paul and by the Gospels. But for the present I propose to 
try and support the conclusions we have drawn from the 
‘“‘ Mythological Acts” by other Apocryphal documents. 

I propose, then, to try by documentary evidence or other- 
wise to support the ideas (x) of a return to St Matthew’s 
mountain, and (2) of the association of St Paul’s five 
hundred with Pentecost. 


II 


It is quite obvious that if we want evidence of the return 
to St Matthew’s mountain, we shall not find it in the 
literature of orthodoxy. 

One reviewer objected to “ Resurrectio Christi” that the 
evidence on which I relied was to a large extent not 
Christian. Not only, however, is such an argument carry- 
ing the narrow principles of our ancestors to extremes, but 
it is quite obvious that orthodoxy must necessarily have 
been tied and bound by the chain of its own tradition. 
Accounts which supplemented the accounts in the Gospels 
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would necessarily seem to orthodoxy meet only for rejec- 
tion. And yet one may well doubt if the whole truth about 
the Resurrection is necessarily embodied in the accepted 
documents. On the contrary, modern orthodox writers 
acknowledge that the Gospel narratives are merely frag- 
ments, and urge that it is this fragmentariness that is 
precisely the cause of our difficulty in combining them into 
a whole. 

On the other hand, it seems highly probable that the 
very origin of heterodoxy was its readiness to accept certain 
traditions regarding the resurrection which orthodoxy thrust 
rigorously on one side. Docetic Gnosticism, for instance, 
derived its notion that our Lord’s Manhood was unreal, 
and that His Body was not one of flesh and blood—so at 
any rate we are told by Professor Kirsopp Lake—from its 
retaining resurrection traditions which the Church rejected, 
and then arguing back from the appearances of the Risen 
Lord to the conditions of His earthly life. 

It is quite obvious that to say that Gnosticism took its 
origin in an interpretation of certain facts, does not neces- 
sarily imply that its interpretation of the facts was a correct 
one. On the other hand, it is equally obvious that mistaken 
interpretations do not discredit the facts which they try to 
explain. 

With this justification we may proceed to inquire if 
Gnosticism had any tradition of the return to the mountain. 


III 


The return to the mountain appears alike in one of the 
earliest Gnostic doctrinal passages that has come down to 
us, and in what is possibly a remnant of a second century 
Gnostic Gospel. 

A. Of the Fourth Book of the Pistis Sophia, Lipsius 
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remarks that it “is, alas, defective,” and that “it has 
probably got by accident into the place where we now read 
it in the manuscript. It presents a simpler and older form 
of Gnostic doctrine, 

‘In it Jesus Christ is represented as standing after His 
resurrection at an altar on the shore of the ocean, surrounded 
by His disciples, men and women clothed in white linen 
raiment. At His command, retire to the left hand towards 
the West the Aeons and the oga7pa, the Archontes with 
their duvéwerg and the whole world.” In other words, the 
laws of time and space are suspended, just as they are 
when Menelaus is transported in vision to St Matthew’s 
mountain. Christ gives His disciples instruction év wed/w 
romw cep. Then He takes them to @ mountain in 
Galilee. 

B. The Syriac Gospel of the Twelve Apostles is quite 
possibly, according to Rendel Harris, based on the second 
century Gnostic Gospel of the same name. We should 
naturally expect the early material to appear in its historical 
portion. Well, after the Apostles have received in an 
imperfect form a kind of foretaste of the gift of tongues, 
and have prayed for a completion of the gift, they are 
described as being visited in the Upper Chamber by a 
mysterious light, and then as proceeding “‘ ound and called 
by the Holy Spirit” to “‘ the place whither Jesus had directed 
them.” Not only is the verbal correspondence great with 
St Matthew’s phrase “the mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them,” but, if Loisy’s suggestion be accepted, to 
the effect that the mountain of St Matthew is perhaps that 
of the Transfiguration, then the identification is complete. 
For in the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles ‘the place 
whither Jesus had directed them” is specifically identified 
with just that mountain. 

See further the Quaestiones Bartholomaei which again 
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seems indebted to early Gnostic material. The Pentecostal 
fire is here described as issuing from the mouth of the 
Virgin Mary (see Appendix I.). And then we read: “the 
Lord departed with them into the mountain, and seated 
Himself in the midst of them. And they were in doubt 
fearing to see Him.” The words italicized in the last 
sentence should be compared with St Matthew xxviii. 17, 
‘but some doubted ” : and are sufficient to show that quite 
possibly here again the author is thinking of St Matthew’s 
mountain. 

It is of course perfectly true that in all three cases the 
_ return to the mountain is used as a mere peg on which to 
hang the Gnostic or Apocalyptic lectures believed to have 
been delivered by the Risen Lord. But that is not the 
point. The point is that the Gnostics show acquaintance 
with some tradition of a return to the mountain, by the 
Power of the Spirit and in defiance of time and space, such 
a return in fact as is ascribed to the young man Menelaus. 


IV 


And now we come tothe five hundred. Is there evidence 
independent of the Apocryphal Acts for associating the five 
hundred with Pentecost ? 

Before turning to a piece of special evidence, let us 
consider the intrinsic reasonableness of such an 
affirmation. 

I maintain that its reasonableness is beyond all question. 
It is not indeed reasonable in the sense that the Pentecostal 
was the only experience of the five hundred, or their original 
experience. But it is reasonable in the sense that it is 
almost unthinkable that the five hundred were not present 
at Pentecost. For when one turns from the consideration 
of more or less uncertain details to take a broad view of the 
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historical situation before and after the Resurrection, one 
conclusion is certain. It is clear beyond all cavil that what 
the Resurrection affected was the establishment of the 
Christian Church. Before the Resurrection our Lord had 
no doubt a heterogeneous collection of followers, the per- 
sons who had benefited by His miracles, or who had been 
sympathetic listeners to His preaching. But He had no 
Church. There were adherents, but there was no com- 
munity. After the Resurrection, on the other hand, we 
find a Church, and we find it established at Jerusalem. 
Arguing from the event to the intention, we may say with- 
out hesitation that the object of the Lord in making His 
appearances was to found a Church by concentrating His 
scattered followers at Jerusalem. If, however, we begin to 
consider who these scattered followers were, I do not think 
we can avoid identifying them with St Paul’s five hundred. 
On the one hand, it is admitted that our Lord’s appearances 
were confined to His friends. On the other hand, St Paul 
explicitly states that the five hundred were believers, 
ordinary Church members, “brethren.” If the resurrec- 
tion appearances resulted in concentrating at Jerusalem the 
floating material which formed the Church—then the five 
hundred came to Jerusalem by the Day of Pentecost, for 
the Galilean adherents and the five hundred were one and 
the same body. 

Although I differ from Von Dobschiitz when he makes 
Pentecost and the appearance to the five hundred simply 
identical, still it is, as I say, supremely reasonable to sup- 
pose that the five hundred were present on the Day of 
Pentecost. 


Vv 


Having seen that the presence of the five hundred at the 
Jerusalem Pentecost is practically certain, we proceed to 
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inquire if any other evidence is available besides the 
Apocryphal Acts. 

Naturally, since the Apocryphal Acts—especially the Acts 
of Philip in Hellas and the Ethiopian Acts of Peter—have 
given us such valuable information, we look to see if there 
are any other documents extant of a similar type. 

Well, now, the Gnostic Apocryphal Acts seem to be based 
on still earlier and simpler works called zepséd0,, or travels, 
of this Apostle or that. 

But besides Gnostic wrepié601, there seem also to have been 
Ebionite repi6d01, at any rate of the Apostle Peter. 

We should expect Gnostic sepsédor and Ebionite seprédos 
to be closely akin in their general structure, but very differ- 
ent in their doctrine. In particular, the Ebionite wepsdd0 
might be expected to avoid any statement attributing divinity 
to our Lord. 

Thus, on the one hand, the fact that the Gnostic Acts, 
and therefore the Gnostic 7¢piéd0: which they follow, seem 
continually leading up to a repeated Pentecost, makes us 
expect that the Ebionite wepi0d0: being, as we saw would be 
probable, of almost identical structure, would also lead up 
to Pentecost. But on the other hand, since Pentecost was 
the foundation of the Church, and the very corner stone of 
belief in our Lord’s Divinity, and since the Pentecostal 
visions, if St Matthew reports correctly, almost specifically 
made the claim which orthodoxy accepted, we should ex- 
pect the Ebionites to endeavour to minimize the significance 
of the very Pentecost which they report. 

Where, then, in a narrative concerning St Peter which 
we might suspect to be Ebionite, we have a culmination 
which looks like a Pentecostal repetition, but from which 
the supernatural element has been mostly eliminated, we 
should have some reason to suspect that that narrative was 
part of the Ebionite zep:édo: of Peter. 
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We find, however, exactly such a narrative in the third 
and fourth books of the Clementine Recognitions. We sus- 
pect it to be Ebionite, because the Clementine Recognitions 
seem based upon Ebionite remains. 

And the culmination to which it leads certainly looks like 
an Ebionite attempt to portray the formation of a Church, 
modelled on the formation of the original Christian Church 
at Jerusalem, and therefore written by an author with his 
eye fixed attentively on Pentecost. 

How, then, is St Peter said to form a Church in these 
mepiooo1? +n making my answer, I purposely leave for a 
later discussion several details of supreme importance for 
my theory generally, though they need not concern us at 
present. The answer thus simplified, then, is as follows :— 

Peter sets out from Cesarea. He visits in succession 
Dora, Ptolemais, Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus. From each 
of these places he takes with him so many converts, who 
accompany him to the final halting-place, Tripolis. The 
followers thus progressively accumulated are said to amount 
to ‘‘a great company of elect ones.” 

At Tripolis he has just begun to examine a hall “ capable 
of holding more than five hundred men,” when in rush the 
whole body of converts, “as if someone had called them.” 

Can it be doubted that when, on the one hand, we con- 
sider the a priori probability that the Ebionite zep:éd0,, like 
the Gnostic Acts, would culminate in Pentecost, and when, 
on the other hand, we consider the parallel between the 
founding of the Church at Tripolis and at Jerusalem, that 
here we have the clearest possible proof that for our 
Ebionite author Pentecost at Jerusalem was associated with 
a gathering of “more than five hundred men”? The 
arrival of the inhabitants of Dora, Ptolemais, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Berytus at Tripolis is a direct parallel to the arrival of 
the five hundred Galileans at Jerusalem. 
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But does the Ebionite author really intend to minimize | 
Pentecost. Yes, because, as we have already seen in the 
passage from the Homilies which describes these same 
aepiodo, there occurs at Berytus an earthquake which 
Simon Magus accuses Peter of having originated, but which, 
the author tells us, really occurred in the ordinary course of 
nature.! 

The same conclusion may be drawn from our author’s 
description of what happened at Tripolis in the hall capable 
of holding more than five hundred men. Peter preaches a 
sermon, and exorcises the demons by which the multitude 
was obsessed. In other words, the Pentecostal phenomena 
are the work of demons. Pentecost is, for the author, 
pathological. 

And so we may end our chapter in saying that both the 
conclusions we drew from the Apocryphal Acts can be 
supported by other documents. Pentecost did involve (1) 
the repetition of the mountain vision of St Matthew ; and 
(2) the presence of the five hundred brethren of St Paul. 
The hypotheses are corroborated respectively by the earliest 
stratum of Gnostic tradition, and by the writings of the 
Ebionites. In date they can be traced back at least as far 
as the second century. The testimony of the Ebionites is, 
moreover, of the greatest possible importance, as they, being 
Jewish Christians, are the very people among whom the 
memory of the part played by the original five hundred 
might be expected to persist. 


1 See pages 12 and 13 above. 


CHAPTER VII 
“as IF SOMEONE HAD CALLED THEM” 


Witx these words which I italicized, but upon which I made 
no comment, the author of the Ebionite zspiddo: of Peter 
describes the rush of Peter’s converts into a hall capable of 
holding more than five hundred men. 

“As if someone had called them.” In these words 
lies the clue to the whole history of the resurrection 
appearances. 

By a curious irony of circumstances, after attempting to 
describe the appearance of the five hundred Galileans in 
Jerusalem by non-supernatural means, the writer puts the 
supernatural character of the summons beyond doubt. 

In another passage he is more explicit : Homilies, book 
viii. chapter iv: (Peter is addressing the crowd who have 
rushed into the hall at Tripolis) :— 

Peter, wondering at the eagerness of the multitudes, 
answered, ‘‘ You see, brethren, how the words of our Lord 
are manifestly fulfilled. For I remember His saying, 
‘Many shall come from the East and from the West, the 
North and the South, and shall recline on the bosoms of 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob.’ ‘But many,’ said He 
also, ‘are called, but few chosen.’ The coming, therefore, 
of these called ones is fulfilled. But inasmuch as it is not 
of themselves but of God Who has called them, and caused 
them to come, on this account alone they have no reward, 


since it is not of themselves, but of Him Who has wrought in 
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them. But if, after being called, they do things which are 
excellent, for this is of themselves, then for this they shall 
have a reward.” 

It is quite obvious that the Ebionite author has defeated 
himself by his endeavour to deal a double blow. If he had 
contented himself with a single line of attack, he would 
simply have argued that Peter had brought up the five 
hundred by preaching at Dora, Ptolemais, Tyre, Sidon, and 
Berytus, and rounding up the accumulated crowd of converts 
at Tripolis. Thus, if only his explanation was accepted, 
our author would have succeeded in accounting for the 
arrival of the five hundred at Jerusalem by quite natural 
means. 

But this is not enough for him. Probably the tradition 
that the five hundred had been assembled at Jerusalem not 
by natural means, but on the contrary by a supernatural 
summons, is so strong that he himself doubts his ability to 
supplant it. And so, in effect, he turns upon the adherents 
of the supernatural theory with the argument that, even if 
the five hundred dd come up “as though someone had 
called them,” even if they did “come from the East and 
the West, and the North and the South,” even if “it was 
God Who had called them and caused them to come,” still, 
that was no reason why the five hundred brethren should 
give themselves airs and claim special privileges, for they 
could not very well plume themselves upon an act which 
“‘was not of themselves, but of Him Who had wrought in 
them.” 

Thus by his attack upon the five hundred, by his challenge 
to them to prove their inspiration by their conduct, he has 
to all intents and purposes admitted that they came up from 
Galilee to Jerusalem by a supernatural summons. 
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II 


We have, then, in the present chapter, to find what 
was the exact character of the supernatural summons which 
brought the five hundred to Jerusalem. 

Let us begin by answering a question which must 
long ago have been suggesting itself to the reader’s 
mind. 

We have seen who the five hundred were. Undoubtedly, 
they were the whole body of our Lord’s Galilean followers. 
St Paul tells us they were already “brethren.” Religious 
psychology would again render it certain that the Pentecostal 
manifestations would be easier in the case of men who were 
already believers, and who were expecting some communica- 
tion from the Risen Lord. 

But if the five hundred were Galileans, and if, as is the 
case, we hear of Christophanies occurring in Galilee, the 
reader will of course ask, did the five hundred witness no 
appearance of the Risen Lord in Galilee before they came 
up to Jerusalem? 

The reply to the question is not definitely either yes or 
no. They did, and they did not. In a sense they did. 
But their immediate Galilean experience did not possess 
that clear-cut and definite character that has generally been 
assigned to it. I hope before this chapter is ended to 
make that clear. 

The first step is to show that strong documentary testi- 
mony exists for associating the five hundred with Galilean 
appearances of the Risen Christ. 

In spite of the overwhelming evidence for the presence 
of the five hundred at Jerusalem—a triple cord like that of 
the Acts of Philip in Hellas, the Ethiopian Acts of Peter, 
the Clementine Recognitions, is not easily broken— 
evidence almost as good can be found for associating 
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the five hundred not only with Galilee, du¢ with Galilean 
Christophanies. 

That has always been the contention of the orthodox 
apologist. And quite as much can be said for it, as for the 
view of Von Dobschiitz. 

In the first place (to repeat a well-known but perfectly 
valid argument), we find that in describing the Christophany 
upon the Galilean mountain, St Matthew uses the phrase 
“but some doubted.” The words are inapplicable to the 
twelve. Outsiders obviously were present. But if outsiders 
were present—then, with St Paul’s statement before us, 
that our Lord appeared to more than five hundred brethren, 
we can hardly avoid identifying St Matthew’s doubting 
outsiders with St Paul’s five hundred. 

Nor is evidence wanting which makes specific refer- 
ence to the five hundred as present at Galilean Christo- 
phanies. 

It is true that the second Greek recension of the Acts of 
Pilate is in most respects inferior to the first. Its account 
of the Resurrection is not, like that of the other version, 
studded with Hebraisms which suggest that it is a transla- 
tion of a primitive source, But at any rate it does state 
categorically that at the Mountain Christophany in Galilee, 
“many of the five hundred were looking on.” 

A second and perhaps more important passage associat- 
ing the five hundred with Galilee occurs in the Letter 
of Pilate to Herod (Texts and Studies, volume i. Part i. 
page 66), where it is said that in Galilee our Lord éveodvsoev 
Eaurov TAEiOow wevraxooiors cevdpwmoss EvosBEor Of xcer Moaprupourres 
Tepi rolrov maphyayov wndsv evdordorres, The important 
thing is the resemblance of this passage to Acts xiii. 31: 
0g Wpbn eal nuspas wAsious rors ouvavaco aire amd rig 
Tarsraias eig ‘Iepovo2rrnu, olrives [viv] eo? wockprupes adrod mpog 
roy Awoy, 
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The resemblance suggests that St Luke has purposely 
avoided the mention of the five hundred. 

At any rate the wAsidow wevraxooioss avbpaiaors evoeBéow are 
obviously St Paul’s érdvw wevranociorg d&deAQo7%s, and the 
phrase wnd:v evdoidZovres has in view St Matthew’s phrase 
o} 0: éd/oracay. 


III 


We see, then, that besides evidence associating the five 
hundred with Pentecost, there is also evidence that they 
were the witnesses to the Mountain Christophany of St 
Matthew. 

The first thought of the reader will be, that we are 
making a trouble about nothing. ‘Why not,” he will ask, 
“assume that the five hundred were assembled upon St 
Matthew’s mountain, saw the Risen Lord there, and shen 
proceeded to Jerusalem?” 

The answer is, that the scene upon St Matthew’s 
mountain cannot possibly be interpreted as a literal 
gathering of the twelve and the five hundred at a definite 
point of space. 

In the first place there is the difficulty as regards the 
twelve. The journey of the twelve into Galilee is by St 
Luke, in the words of Dr Arthur Wright, excluded. “St 
Luke seems to exclude the journey into Galilee.” See 
chapter xvi. 

In the second place, there is the difficulty due to St 
Matthew’s omission to make any specific mention of the 
five hundred. The five hundred were for the early Church, 
as we gather from St Paul, the most important of all the 
witnesses to the resurrection. All the emphasis in St 
Paul’s list of resurrection witnesses falls on the five 
‘hundred, some of whom are living, but some are fallen 
asleep. Yet of these all-important witnesses St Matthew 
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distinctly avoids making any definite mention. The 
avoidance is only accounted for if there were insuperable 
difficulties in the way of supposing them actually present at 
a definite point of time and space. 

Modern orthodox apology has supposed the eleven to go 
about summoning the five hundred to the mountain rendez- 
vous by word of mouth. But here again we should 
certainly expect St Matthew to have recorded our Lord’s 
instructions to the twelve and their compliance. The 
words to the women tell the twelve to proceed to the 
mountain where Jesus had appointed them, but of the 
summoning of others there is no mention whatever. 
Besides, is it at all likely that the five hundred would have 
obeyed? 

In the third place, the whole experience, as narrated, has 
a symbolic air. If any definite mountain is thought of, “it 
is,” says Loisy, “either the Mount of the Sermon, or that 
of the Transfiguration.” But the designation is purposely 
vague. Besides which the appearance itself is indefinite. 
It is a “free fusion of all the Christophanies” (B. Weiss) 
— a “resumé synthétique des traditions relatives 4 la 
resurrection ” (Loisy). 

For all these reasons it seems impossible to believe that 
the five hundred were really in physical presence at the 
Galilean mountain. 


IV 


There is, however, a fourth reason, more important than 
any of the ones mentioned, why we should not regard the 
five hundred as assembled in literal physical presence at 
St Matthew’s mountain in Galilee. 

The reader may not have noticed it, but our plot has 
been thickening. 


We have just found there is a double tradition regarding 
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the five hundred. There are very good reasons and much 
documentary evidence to support the notion that the five 
hundred were present at Pentecost. But there are quite as 
good reasons, and nearly as much evidence, for supposing 
they participated in the Mountain Christophany of St 
Matthew. 

If now we turn back to the vision which formed our 
starting point, the vision of Menelaus, then, if we keep in 
mind this attribution of a double function to the five 
hundred, we are met by a most extraordinary coincidence. 

On the one hand, the Menelaus vision tells us that at 
Pentecost the vision of St Matthew’s mountain was 
repeated. On the other hand, we have just seen that the 
very same witnesses, the Galilean five hundred, were 
associated alike with the original vision and with the 
occasion of its alleged repetition. 

In view of this coincidence there can surely be no doubt 
whatever that the theory that St Matthew’s vision was seen 
over again at Pentecost is no invention, but the true 
recollection of a fact. 

But if the vision of the mountain was really seen by the 
five hundred at Pentecost, two conclusions follow. 

In the first place, we should suspect that the original 
experience participated more or less in the nature of the 
repetition. We should regard, that is to say, the original 
experience of the five hundred as much more of a spiritual 
event than St Matthew indicates. It becomes almost 
impossible for us to imagine the five hundred as definitely 
assembled at one spot. 

In the second place, the mere fact that a repetition of 
the experience was necessary, seems to indicate that the 
original experience was an incomplete one. Not only was 
the appearance to the five hundred a spiritual appearance, 
more akin to an inspiration than an exercise of the bodily 
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senses, but it must have been dim or vague, otherwise its 
recurrence would have been meaningless. 

Thus the resurrection appearance to the five hundred, 
and Pentecost, are obviously inter-related. The appearance 
was the preparation for Pentecost, and Pentecost was the 
culmination of the appearance. 


Vv 


And now let us set to work seriously to reconstruct the 
history. 

A. When the Clementine Recognitions as we saw in the 
last chapter, represent the five hundred whom St Paul brings 
to Tripolis, as inhabitants of Dora, Ptolemais, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Berytus, we see at once that, strictly speaking, we 
should not talk of an appearance to the five hundred, but 
of a series of appearances to a number of individuals, some 
in this town some in that. 

The word appearance, moreover, is to some extent a 
misnomer. ‘The fact the appearance had to be repeated, 
shows that the “ appearance” was really a purely spiritual 
impression of the vaguest kind. 

These vague impressions on the Galileans at their homes 
we may believe to have gone on for some forty days. 

This theory of the vague spiritual impression or series of 
impressions possesses many manifest advantages over any 
other theory that has so far been suggested. 

In the first place, as we have just seen, it accounts for 
the omission of the evangelists to make a definite allusion 
to the five hundred. A number of vague spiritual impres- 
sions produced on a number of individuals separated from 
one another by wide intervals of space, could not well be 
described or fitted into the framework of a historical 
narrative. 
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And yet, surely, if it were really the intention of the 
Risen Lord to establish a Church, a body, that is to say, of 
followers who professed to obey the guidance of a Christ 
unseen, what better way of carrying out the intention can 
possibly be imagined than this production of a spiritual 
impression upon the whole body of Christian “‘ brethren” 
wherever they might be? 

In the second place, our theory is not only applicable to 
the five hundred. It is applicable to the twelve, to whom, 
according to St Paul, our Lord appeared before He appeared 
to the five hundred. Here, again, in regard to the twelve, 
we have the very same need of supposing a spiritual im- 
pression upon the minds of scattered individuals. For on 
the night of the betrayal the twelve had been scattered as 
sheep without a shepherd: at least the evangelists St Mark 
and St Matthew represent our Lord as prophesying that this 
would happen, and doubtless they regarded the prophecy 
as fulfilled. 

Our Lord’s appearance to the twelve was thus, in all 
probability, an appearance to scattered individuals, a 
spiritual impression, for the present of the vaguest kind. 

Our Gospels fail to give us any proper account of the 
original impressions upon the twelve and the five hundred, 
for precisely the same reason, because in both cases alike 
there was a transcendence of the limits of time and space. 

And now, before we pass on to our next point, there is a 
reservation to be made. 

I do not, of course, regard the vague spiritual impressions 
as exhaustively expressing the whole facts. On the contrary, 
if we turn to St Paul’s list, we find that he mentions an 
appearance to all the Apostles, as well as appearances to 
the twelve and the five hundred. And it seems highly 
probable that just as the appearances to the five hundred 
had their culmination in Pentecost, so the appearances to 
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the twelve had their culmination in that to all the Apostles. 
And since the definite accounts of the Jerusalem tradition 
are quite inconsistent with the notion that the spiritual 
impressions were everything, we shall find that the appear- 
ance to all the Apostles in the Upper Chamber at Jerusalem, 
the culmination to which the appearance to the twelve 
pointed, was in no wise vague, but particularly definite and 
strikingly vivid. 

And now, having seen that our theory of the spiritual 
summons is not intended exhaustively to describe the 
phenomena, we may return once more to our attempt to 
reconstruct the history. 

ZB. How are we to bridge over the gap between these 
original vague impressions and the Pentecostal gathering 
at Jerusalem P 

Surely by supposing that, though vague, the impressions 
produced a hardly understood desire on the part of the 
recipients to proceed to Jerusalem. 

Here again the Clementine Recognitions come to our aid. 
Our Lord’s five hundred, like St Peter’s five hundred, came 
“as if someone had called them.” It was “‘God Who 
called them, and caused them to come.” It was “not 
of themselves ” that they came, ‘‘ but of Him Who wrought 
in them.” 

And of course it is because the spiritual impression 
resulted in the desire to come to Jerusalem, not only in the 
case of the five hundred, but also in that of the twelve, 
that the twelve who on the night of the betrayal had scattered 
as sheep having no shepherd, are nevertheless assumed in 
all our Gospel narratives to have ve/urned to Jerusalem by 
Easter Day or Easter Night. 

C. Lastly, when at Pentecost the five hundred saw their 
vision complete and clear, the meaning of their impulse to 
go to Jerusalem was explained. The Risen Lord had 
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appeared to them, though they had not known Him. The 
vague impression was interpreted in the light of its brighter 
reviviscence. And the idea sprang up that somehow or 
other, whether in the body or out of the body, the five 
hundred had been assembled together at an appearance of 
the Risen Lord in Galilee. From this it is but a step to 
the tradition of St Matthew. 

To sum up. The conclusions which our evidence 
suggests, and which we have next to examine from the 
point of view of religious psychology, can be expressed in 
three postulates. 

We require :— 


(1) An incomplete spiritual impression upon the Galilean 
five hundred. 

(2) A resultant desive on their part to proceed to 
Jerusalem. 

(3) A recurrence there at Jerusalem of the original 
spiritual impression tn a completer form. 


APPENDED NOTES 
I 


Traces of the supernatural summons are to be found in the 
Canonical Acts. “Devout men from every nation under 
heaven,” though already in Jerusalem, have to be present at the 
Pentecostal phenomena. They are said to be assembled by a 
miracle, through hearing “the sound of the rushing of a mighty 
wind”: “when this sound was heard, the multitude came 
together.” 

Here surely we have a later, more materialistic, and artifici- 
ally simplified version of the wind of the Spirit, blowing where 
it listed, throughout the land of Galilee, till it brought the five 
hundred together at Jerusalem. 

When we consider the part which repetitions of Pentecost 
play in the Apocryphal Acts, we have obvious recollections of 
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this sound, or voice, in the heavenly voice like the sound of a 
trumpet which bids the people gather themselves together into 
the hall of judgment, in chapter vii. of Budge’s Acts of Paul 
(Budge, page 573). And this voice in turn is parallel to the 
voice of the man on the pillar of the Arabic Acts of Philip 
(Mrs Lewis, pages 61 and 62): amid thunder and lightning 
“the man cried out, Come to me where lam. And the multi- 
tude gathered themselves together unto him, and they saw the 
two disciples with their hands outstretched, making prayers 
unto God.” 

Lastly, it is significant that in both these inter-related passages 
we have besides the summons a mention of flames or lightning 
Hashes which pursue the inhabitants, and penetrate into their 
houses or places of refuge. Flame and lightning flash alike are 
merely descriptions of the pervasive Pentecostal summons, 
reaching the fugitive twelve in their flight, and pushing its way 
into the homes of the Galilean five hundred. 


II 


Some corroboration of our theory of Pentecost is to be 
derived from the two passages italicized in the following quota- 
tion from Tertullian (de baptismo xix.) :— 

“Pentecost is a joyous space for conferring baptisms : 
wherein, too, the resurrection of our Lord was repeatedly proved 
(FREQUENTATA) among the disciples, and the hope of the 
advent of the Lord indirectly pointed to, in that, at the time 
when He had been received back into the heavens, the angels 
told the Apostles that ‘He would come, as He had withal 
ascended into the heavens,’ at Pentecost of course. But more- 
over, when Jeremiah says,‘ And Iwill gather them together from 
the extremities of the land in the feast day, he signifies the day 
of the Passover and of Pentecost, which is properly a feast day.” 

“Frequentata” in the first italicized passage may perhaps 
allude to those repetitions of the Christophanies at Pentecost, 
of which the Menelaus vision is the best example. 

And the second italicized passage alludes to that mysterious 
assembling of the five hundred, of which we have been speaking, 
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If the Passover means Easter Day, the Christian Passover, 
then Tertullian might be claimed for our view that the twelve 
were assembled in the same way as the five hundred, but earlier. 


Ill 


The return at Pentecost of a vague and indistinct impression 
in a completer and more distinct shape is probably the origin of 
St Luke’s belief in Acts, that baptism needed in certain cases to 
be supplemented by the descent of the Holy Spirit, which fol- 
lowed the “laying on of hands.” 

This appears very clearly in a passage in the Acts of Thomas 
(Pick, page 246), where baptism or sealing is followed by the 
“sealing up of the seal” !—an anointing which no doubt repre- 
sents the original laying on of hands. Well, at the sealing an 
invisible Christ is heard to say to the catechumens, “ Peace to 
you, brethren.” At the “sealing up of the seal” the Hidden 
Christ becomes visible in the form of a young man. 


17) émodpayicua Ths sppaytdos (Bonnet, ii. page 142). This= 
(since the Holy Ghost is invoked by Thomas) baptism with the Holy 
Ghost, as additional to (él) that with the material element. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OUR FIRST PSYCHOLOGICAL QUESTION 


THE first question which we have to answer is this, can we 
justify the notion of an incomplete spiritual impression upon 
the five hundred which was the preparation for the fuller 
revelation at Pentecost ? 

The reply is that we can, if we are allowed to utilize the 
conception of ¢he subconsciousness, and to suppose that it 
was to the subconsciousness of the witnesses that the original 
message addressed itself. Just because it was addressed to 
the subconsciousness of the recipients it remained latent 
until the time came for it to announce itself to their waking 
self. 

I was not aware when I first invoked this conception of 
the subconsciousness—in my book “ Resurrectio Christi ”— 
that the term required any explanation. The wide circula- 
tion of Professor James’s “ Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence,” and the late Mr F. W. H. Myers’ “ Human Person- 
ality,” ought to insure, I thought, that students, whether of 
Religious Psychology or of Psychical Research, would be 
familiar with the hypothesis, which for the matter of that is 
constantly employed alike in works on Faith-Healing (e.g. 
in “Religion and Medicine,” and Mr Percy Dearmer’s 
“Body and Soul”), or on Education (see, for instance, Mr 
Keatinge’s “Suggestion in Education”). But it is clear 
from the remarks of various reviewers, that the notion has 
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had deemed inevitable. Well, I can only make the sugges- 
tion, that if any of my readers find the term subconsciousness 
a difficult one, they should imitate one of the authors 
mentioned above, and speak not of the subconsciousness, 
but of the undermind. The wzdermind, that is the hypo- 
thesis : certain observations and experiments require, in the 
opinion of some at any rate of our experts, the supposition 
that besides our ordinary or upper mind, there is in each 
one of us a submerged stream of mentality, an w#dermind. 


I 


It would be out of place here to attempt any formal proof 
of the existence of the undermind. The reader may study 
the arguments in the various works mentioned above for 
himself. He will find that, amid much difference of view, 
there is a substantial consensus, and that, while it is admitted 
by all that the exploration of the subconscious region is as 
yet only in its first stages, still, the subconsciousness is, in 
Professor James’s words, ‘‘a well-accredited psychological 
entity.” But while it is to the books mentioned—especially 
the great work of Myers—that I refer the reader for argu- 
ments and for facts, I ought perhaps to say, in however 
amateur a fashion, something which will enable the reader 
to whom the conception is a new one, to see what kind of 
facts or arguments are adduced in its support. 

The undermind, then, is a hypothesis used in the first 
place to explain various mental processes. ‘“ We are all 
familiar,” says Professor Hyslop, ‘‘ with the phenomenon of 
trying to recall some name or event, and finding ourselves 
unable to do it. After various trials we give it up, and then 
the name or event will suddenly appear in consciousness 
without any warning or explanation, at a moment when we 
are not thinking about it. The mind has subconsciously 
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been in pursuit of the desired incident, and finally succeeds 
in eliciting it.” “The ideas that occupy the field of con- 
sciousness,” says Mr Keatinge, in his “Suggestion in 
Education,” “ form but a small part of our mental life, and 
any conception of mind that restricts it to the connection 
of ideas and feelings that can be immediately observed, is 
wholly inadequate. In psychology nothing is more baffling 
to the introspector than to find that most of the processes 
which he is anxious to observe and to explain in terms of 
their connection with one another, go on, as it were, behind 
the scenes, while only the finished product emerges on to 
the stage. All the details of stage management, all the 
manipulation and coaching of the actors, all the busy details 
of preparation, are hidden from view, and have to be either 
dimly felt or laboriously inferred ; the doors of the work- 
shop are tightly barred, and we are allowed to have first 
hand aquaintance only with the finished goods in the shop 


“Though the operations of the subconsciousness are 
always present, they do not force themselves upon the 
notice of those who lead a routine life, whose mental trans- 
actions consist in piecing together the percepts drawn from 
their observation in order to reach a result that is already 
known, much as a child fits together the fragments of the 
picture puzzle that lies before him on the table, and whose 
stock of ideas is so limited that none of them is below 
consciousness for long at a time. It is with men of original 
and creative minds that its working is chiefly felt, often 
with startling force. ‘What, you ask,’ says Mozart to a 
friend, ‘is my method in writing and elaborating my large 
and lumbering things? I can in fact say nothing more 
about it than this: I do not know myself, and can never 
find out. When I am in particularly good condition, 
perhaps riding in a carriage, or on a walk after a good meal, 
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and in a sleepless night, then the thoughts come to me with 
a rush and best of all. Whence and how—that I do not 
know and cannot tell.’” 

Besides being required to account for mental processes, 
the subconsciousness is required to account for conduct. 
Here, too, we may quote from Mr Keatinge. “I am 
conscious that I have just acted in a manner which was 
wholly opposed to my ultimate interests. I analyse the 
situation. Let us suppose that I play golf instead of 
attending to my business. When making up my mind, 
I realized clearly that my presence was needed at my office. 
I knew that my health was excellent, and that I could not 
plead this as an excuse; all the motives for playing golf 
when weighed proved insufficient, and I resigned myself 
reluctantly to the decision that I must work as usual. Yet 
shortly, without any further deliberation, I started for the 
golf-links. My conduct has been determined by some- 
thing outside or just on the margin of consciousness, by the 
complex of ideas, feelings, and impulses that forms the 
background of all conscious life, and that are themselves 
but dimly realized, occasionally rising out of the depths 
where in some form or other they lie concealed, only to 
baffle us by disappearing when we try to scrutinize them 
and discover their true nature. These subconscious 
elements are the basis of character and condition conduct 
to a far greater extent than the view of life that we express 
and by which we believe that we are actuated. When we 
see the better but follow the worse the blame must be 
laid at the door of the subconsciousness.” 

But it would obviously be unfair ! to the subconsciousness 
to charge it with the irrational evil in one’s deeds, and not 
also accredit it with the irrational good. Itis to his sub- 

1 In spite of the unfairness, certain authors, e.g. Dr Boris Sidis, show 
a tendency to take this course. 
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consciousness that a man owes the impulse which “ makes 
him save a strange child from the flames.” Surely a sudden 
uprush of admired though neglected ideals from the sub- 
consciousness is an easier way of accounting for the facts 
than Wundt’s theory of “an infinite chain of unifying 
relations which binds the individual Ego to the whole 
psychical being of humanity.” 

If the subconsciousness is a necessary conception if we 
are to explain our obsession by the thought of evil, it is 
equally necessary to account for the obsession of the saint, 
the patriot, the hero, by what to the more sober citizen is 
a mad notion, a fantastic and impossible idea. 


II 


So far we have been studying examples which, if they 
stood alone, might lead us to adopt a very limited view of 
the subconsciousness: so far the subconsciousness has only 
proved its existence to us. by receiving ideas which have 
been supplied to it from the normal consciousness, and by 
sending back these same ideas recombined or modified. 
Two further questions now suggest themselves. Is there 
reason to suppose the undermind can occupy itself other- 
wise than in dealing with the ideas intromitted by the 
primary consciousness? And are there any traces of the 
intromission of ideas from any other source than the per- 
ception or ideation of the person to whom the subconscious- 
ness is attached ? 

The first question seems to be answered in the affirmative 
by the fact that bodily functions—eg. the action of the 
heart and lungs, the peristaltic action of the intestines, re- 
parative measures taken against disease, and so on—seem 
to be controlled by the subconsciousness. Moreover, dur- 
ing sleep or the hypnotic trance, the subconsciousness can 
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be appealed to, and induced either to modify to some 
extent its control of bodily processes, or to send up ideas 
after the trance is over to the waking self. That the sub- 
consciousness is an entity possessed of a continuous 
independent existence is also proved by the very accurate 
knowledge of the passage of time with which it can be 
shown to be invested. 

The second question, can ideas be intromitted into the 
subconsciousness from sources extraneous to the subject, 
seems to be proved by the phenomena called telepathic.! 
Here, in the opinion of the experts, instead of an idea 
being sent down to the subconsciousness from the waking 
self, the process is absolutely reversed: it is the sub- 
consciousness which first receives the impression, which it 
sends up in the form of an hallucination to the primary 
self. 

Myers says, “The Psychical rapprochement of telepathy 
takes place in a region which is subliminal to both agent 
and percipient, and from whence but few and scattered 
impressions rise for either of them above the conscious 
threshold. Telepathy will thus operate far more con- 
tinuously than our scattered glimpses would themselves 
suggest.” 

Professor Hyslop says, “In all the phenomena of 
Psychical Research, there is reason to believe that subliminal 


1 “<« Resurrectio Christi,” page 2: ‘‘ Instances alike of the spontaneous 
and experimental type are so numerous, that, as it seems to me, a critic 
has only two courses—to refuse to read the literature (which I admit is 
tedious), or to acknowledge that telepathy is proved.” I rejoice to see 
that theology in its best exponents is coming to the same conclusion. 
Canon Joyce says, ‘‘ Many observations and experiments are on record, 
in the face of which it is impossible to deny to man some powers of 
telaesthesia and telepathy. It would seem as though a candid examina- 
tion of the available evidence could hardly fail to produce at the least 
this minimum of assent.” 
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or subconscious mental action is the medium through which 
these phenomena are produced.” 

Mr Hereward Carrington says, ‘‘ There is also evidence 
for a supernormal—probably telepathic—action in the many 
cases of automatic writing, in impressions and intuitions, 
in haunted houses, in crystal gazing, in the Piper case and 
in many other mediumistic cases, as well as in many of the 
occurrences of daily life ; and it might almost be assumed 
that telepathic action is almost constantly taking place 
unknown to us, since it operates apparently in some portion 
of our wzconscious mind, and does not, except on very rare 
occasions, reach our ordinary waking consciousness.” 

Professor James could be quoted to the same effect. 
And if any reader doubts the existence of this subliminal 
telepathy, let him read Part LVII. of the S.P.R. proceed- 
ings, where it is proved by a continuous series of experi- 
ments which are all the more conclusive because the 
establishment of subliminal telepathy was not their real 
object. 


III 


Granted the existence of the subconsciousness, and its 
ability to acquire telepathic impressions from outside, two 
things follow :— 

(t) The justification of the use of the subconsciousness 
by recent writers in religious psychology, and 

(2) The consequent answer to the question which we set 
ourselves : was it possible for the five hundred to receive in 
Galilee a spiritual impression which remained for the time 
latent P 

Personal religion requires us to believe that somehow and 

? I am inclined to think, after reading Professor A. C. Pigou’s 


criticism of the records, that the experiments, as I say, prove subliminal 
telepathy, and that only. 
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somewhere the individual believer comes into contact with 
God. His prayers, if religion is a reality, must reach the 
Divine ear, and Divine strength, Divine inspiration must in 
return flow down from God to the believer. And once 
again, on the religious hypothesis, the life of the believer is 
subject continuously to the Divine guidance. Still further, 
we have, of course, to postulate a guidance not only of the 
individual, but—through individuals—of the whole com- 
munity of individuals, the Church. And, since the Church 
is, after all, only a minority of humanity, and the religious 
sphere only one of many spheres of the Divine activity, we 
have to extend our conception of the Divine guidance, and 
allow it to embrace the whole of humanity. Well, the 
problem which immediately confronts us is this: even if 
one gives the statements of religious folk unhesitating assent, 
it is only very sporadically that the Divine inspiration, the 
Divine guidance becomes a matter of clear and distinct 
experience. Our reason, our faith makes us believe in a 
far more continuous stream of inspiration, a far more 
constant guidance than we ever consciously perceive. 

The best answer to this difficulty is to utilize the concep- 
tions we have just been discussing—the conceptions of the 
undermind and of subconscious telepathy. The Divine 
operations on the human soul are unperceived just because 
they are confined to the subconsciousness. And sub- 
conscious telepathy gives us not only our proof that the 
undermind can receive inspirations from outside, indepen- 
dent of the channels of sense, but an analogy which makes 
the Divine operations conceivable. 

Professor Barrett puts this view thus: ‘‘ What is telepathy 
but the proof of the reasonableness of prayer? No longer 
need our reason rest content with the plausible explanation 
that prayer can do no more than evoke a subjective response 
in the suppliant, that it is inconceivable how the Infinite and 
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the finite mind, the One manifest in the many, can have any 
community of thought. On the contrary, if telepathy be indis- 
putable, if our creaturely minds can, without voice or sensa- 
tion, impress each other, the Infinite mind is likely thus to 
have revealed itself in all ages to responsive human hearts.” 

“For the Platonic lover,” says Myers, “ the image of the 
beloved one—no longer a matter of conscious summons and 
imagination—has become the indwelling and instinctive 
impulse to noble thought and deed. Even such toa Francis 
or to a Theresa is the image of the Divinity Whom they 
adore ; and if they claim that sometimes in moments of 
crisis they feel a sway, a guidance, a communicatio idiomatum 
with the Divine, we may point in reply to the humbler but 
more tangible evidence which assures us that, even between 
souls still inhabiting, and souls who have quitted the flesh, 
there may exist a telepathic intercommunication, and an 
impalpable confluence from afar.” 

Or again the same author says: “ Addressing myself to 
the religious and philosophical side of man, I point out that 
our small or even grotesque cases of telepathic transmission 
between living men, or between the men called living and 
the men called dead, stand towards certain of the central 
beliefs of the Gospels, and of some high philosophies in 
the same relation in which laboratory experiments stand to 
the vast operations of nature. That same direct influence of 
mind on mind which we show ¢z minimis would, if supposed 
operative 7” maximis, be a form of stating the efficacy of 
prayer, the communion of saints, or even the operation of a 
Divine Spirit.” 

It is quite true that in the greatest work on religious 
psychology, the “Varieties of Religious Experience,” the 
argument from telepathy is not explicitly stated. But the 
omission, it seems to me, is only a necessary concession to 

1 Italics mine, 
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the prejudices that still surround the subject of Psychical 
Research. If I may be permitted to say so, it seems to 
me that Professor James’s arguments would have gained 
immensely in cogency if he had been able to adduce the 
parallels which render the intromission of the Divine 
impulse into the human subconsciousness so conceivable. 
It is clear, however, to all who read between the lines, 
and are aware of Professor James’s sympathy with Psychical 
Research, that the parallels in question were the chief 
formative principle in the thinking which preceded the book. 

As it stands, the book concerns itself less with the way 
in which the Divine inspirations reach the undermind of 
the believer, as with the way in which, once introduced 
into that reservoir, they finally emerge. By a survey of 
the whole ground of religious experience, Professor James 
establishes the position that we are concerned all through 
with irruptions into the waking consciousness from the 
subconscious depths. And at the end of the work, he 
ventures to speak tentatively of “the God with Whom, 
starting from the hither side of our own extra-marginal 
self, we come at its remoter margin into commerce.” 

The latest writer on Religious Psychology, Dr G. B. 
Cutten, has followed the lead of Professor James. “I 
believe,” he says, ‘‘if God works directly in man, He must 
work through the subconsciousness. We know of His 
indirect dealings through the reason, imagination, emotions 
and will, but directly in the cure of bodily ills, revelation, 
inspiration, and in other ways, the subconsciousness has the 
greater part to perform.” 


IV 


We may now answer our question about the five hundred, 
Obviously we are at the one point of history where a 
divine interposition is to be expected. Our Lord is to 
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found His Church. He has five hundred Galilean followers, 
all of them at their own homes. Why should not these 
five hundred followers have been individually impressed by 
one of those Divine inspirations which science makes easily 
conceivable? We have forty days during which the 
Resurrection Manifestations were continued. Why not 
suppose that part of the Manifestations carried on for these 
forty days was the Divine communication of the fact of the 
Resurrection to every one of the individuals who composed 
the group of the five hundred? 

I would, indeed, particularly invite the reader’s attention 
to the fact I am not here discussing the Physical Resurrec- 
tion. That is beside our purpose. For the present I 
would only remark that the question whether in some of 
the Christophanies our Lord showed that He had the 
power to clothe Himself again in the Body that had been 
laid in the tomb is quite apart from the question whether 
He sent a spiritual message to the twelve or the five 
hundred. For, as the instances of healing at a distance 
show, He had sent similar spiritual messages even in the 
days of His Galilean ministry, that is to say, when He was 
still in the Body. 

In making the experience of the five hundred a spiritual 
one, we are to some extent supported by St Matthew him- 
self. For St Matthew, as we have seen, describes the 
original experience of the five hundred, and St Matthew 
lays no stress on the physical side of the appearance. 
Moreover, St John, as has often been observed, makes a 
distinction between the appearance to Mary Magdalene, 
with its ‘Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended,” and 
the appearance to St Thomas, with its ‘‘Reach hither thy 
hand.” And on what is this distinction based save on the 
impression that certain appearances were spiritual, and 
certain others material ? 
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The one great reason, however, for making the original 
impression upon the five hundred an instance—more signal 
than others, but still an instance—of those divine impres- 
sions on the subconsciousness of which we have been 
speaking is that the theory at once explains why the time 
and place of the appearance to the five hundred is shrouded 
in mystery. The appearance to the five hundred was simply 
a protracted series of messages directed throughout a period 
of forty days to a number of believers who were scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. They 
were, in a sense, the most important witnesses of all; St 
Paul certainly so regards them. The only way to account 
for the vagueness and mystery in which their experience is 
everywhere shrouded, is to interpret it as above. 

It is not indeed that the five hundred are neglected. As 
we shall see, it is the experience of the five hundred which 
has given the whole turn to the Galilean tradition. But 
they are not named. Unless there had been some mystery 
in their experience ; if, for instance, as the ordinary orthodox 
view supposes, they had been simply summoned by word 
of mouth to a rendezvous on the mountain side, the failure 
to mention them would be simply inexplicable. An appear- 
ance of the Risen Lord to five hundred believers assembled 
at one spot is so important an event, and so simple to 
describe, that the omission would be incredible. If, on the 
other hand, the appearance was purely a spiritual one, an 
appearance which never affected their waking consciousness 
at all, the problem is solved: the event is not described, 
because it defies description. A universal appearance to 
five hundred persons wherever they might be—and a 
“subliminal” appearance at that—could be received as a 
fact, but it could not be recounted. 


CHAPTER IX 
OUR SECOND PSYCHOLOGICAL QUESTION 


Havine decided the question as to the possibility of the 
original experience of the five hundred being the reception 
of a latent spiritual impression, we turn to our second 
question : Could that spiritual impression, while still latent, 
have given rise to the desire to repair to Jerusalem? 

The return to Jerusalem is, of course, the most pressing 
of all Resurrection difficulties. It besets us not only in 
the case of the five hundred, but in that of the twelve. 
The twelve on the night of the betrayal had scattered and 
fled. There is no doubt whatever about it. Yet coupled 
with the clear evidence that the twelve had fled, we find 
evidence, almost if not quite equally strong evidence, to 
the effect that on the first Easter Day they were reunited 
at Jerusalem. As regards the five hundred we have seen 
that they are first of all (e.g. in the tradition behind St 
Matthew, and in the letter of Pilate to Herod), 
represented as seeing the Risen Lord in Galilee; that 
experience, as we have just seen, was a latent spiritual 
one: in spite, however, of their primary association with 
Galilee, we find the same five hundred represented in 
the Acts of Peter as present at Jerusalem on the Day of 
Pentecost. + 

We may suppose, indeed, that the original or preparatory 
appearance to the twelve, when they were scattered in 


individual flight, was exactly like that to the five hundred ; 
7© 
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an impression, that is to say, produced on their sub- 
consciousness. But we have still to account in both cases 
for the repairing of the witnesses to Jerusalem. Fortunately 
this part of our problem is very simple. Unaccountable 
impulses and fixed ideas are, in fact, the commonest of all 
the symptoms of subconscious life. Dr Cutten, in fact, 
begins his argument for the existence of the subconscious- 
ness by an allusion to just these symptoms. “There is no 
doubt that sub-conscious impressions govern many actions 
every day. We do not realize whence they come, but they 
may even force us in opposition to our reason. Thus we 
may have intuitions, impulses, unreasonable likes and 
dislikes, love at first sight, convictions without any reason to 
uphold them, or spontaneous ideas apparently well worked 
out, Delusive, fixed, insane, or hysterical ideas also find 
their source in the subconsciousness.” Professor James, 
when he enumerates the forms of subconcious irruptions, 
begins in much the same way. “ The B-region” (a name 
he has just given the subconsciousness in case the word 
subliminal was offensive to any of his hearers, ‘as smelling 
too much of psychical research or other aberrations ”)— 
“The B-region, then, is obviously the larger part of each 
of us, for it is the abode of everything that is latent and 
the reservoir of everything that passes unrecorded or 
unobserved. It contains, for example, such things as all 
our momentarily inactive memories, and it harbours the 
springs of all our obscurely motived passions, impulses, 
dislikes and prejudices.” 

And now if, following the plan pursued in the last 
chapter, we proceed to inquire the source of the impulse 
or the fixed idea which suddenly emerges from the sub- 
conscious depths, we shall find the same double origin 
which we have already seen reason to attribute to other 
ideas which the subconsciousness sends up to the waking 
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self. We shall find, that is to say, the impulse represents 
ideas which have been intromitted into the subconscious- 
ness by the subject himself, or ideas which have been 
acquired by telepathy. 

Of the former class we had examples already. The man 
whose rational desire to stay at his desk was overpowered 
by the fixed idea of playing golf affords a good instance of 
an idea intromitted into the subconsciousness from the 
the normal self, which reappears as an overmastering 
impulse. So do the heroes, saints, and patriots—“ J/es 
grands hystériques qui ménent le monde.” ‘‘ They are virtually 
carrying out,” says Myers, “self-suggestions which have 
acquired the permanence of zdées fixes.” 

’ Examplesof thesecond class, the class, viz., of ideasreceived 

telepathically, which re-emerge as irresistible impulses, are 
adduced by Myers on page 112 of volume ii. of “ Human 
Personality.” A whole group of cases are recorded in 
which “ we reach a class of massive motor impulses which 
are almost free from any sensory admixture. In the 
first of these, a man leaves a religious meeting in the 
evening, and walks eighteen miles under the strong impulse 
to see his mother, and finds her dead. In another case, 
the percipient is prompted to visit a distant cemetery, 
without any conscious reason, and there finds his father, 
who had, in fact, for certain unexpected reasons, sent to the 
percipient a request (accidentally not received) to meet 
him at that hour and place. Ina third case, a percipient 
is irresistibly compelled to leave his work and go home— 
why, he knows not—at the moment when his wife is, in fact, 
calling for him in the distress of a serious accident. Anda 
fourth case is mentioned of a bricklayer who has a sudden 
impulse to run home, and arrives just in time to save the 
life of his little boy who had set himself on fire.” 

Here, then, we have “laboratory” facts which give us an 
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insight into “the vast possibilities of nature.” If a tele- 
pathic message from a friend in distress can remain latent 
in one’s subconsciousness, but nevertheless give rise to an 
irresistible impulse to go and see that friend, much more 
can we imagine a Divine impression to reach the believer, 
and impel him, without knowing any reason, to act in a 
particular way. Or to return to the specific question we 
set out to solve, it is in every way conceivable that each 
latent spiritual impression upon the undermind of this or 
that member of the twelve and the five hundred should 
translate itself into an overmastering desire to go to 
Jerusalem. 


II 


There is of course another line of approach. As I 
showed in ‘‘ Resurrectio Christi,” the implanting in certain 
witnesses a desire to go to Jerusalem, which they obey 
unhesitatingly, they know not why, has a parallel in another 
laboratory fact. In what is known as post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion, the hypnotized subject is told that after waking 
from the trance he will, at a time specified, perform this or 
that action: when the time arrives, it may be days later, 
the action is performed. 

Mr Hereward Carrington points out that the telepathic 
influence which, as in the four cases quoted above, induces 
men todo things they would not do otherwise is “ practi- 
cally hypnotic in character.” That being so, there is surely 
no reason why the spiritual influence in question should 
not convey something akin to what is called in the language 
of the laboratory post-hypnotic suggestion. 

This may seem a minor point. I simply adduce it 
because one of the most interesting things in post-hypnotic 
suggestion, viz. the accurate count kept by the subconscious- 
ness of the lapse of time, might be reproduced in the way 
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in which the twelve and the five hundred repaired to the 
rendezvous at Jerusalem, a point which may be later of 
some importance in the discussion of the appearance to all 
the Apostles. For the present, we may be content to say 
that the two facts—that a mysterious but commanding 
impulse is the commonest of all the symptoms of subcon- 
scious processes, and that such an impulse can result from 
a spiritual impact from a friend received outside of the 
channels of sense-perception—are sufficient to show that 
the latent spiritual message to the twelve and the five 
hundred could result in the desire to go to Jerusalem, a 
desire which might show itself in this case or that in any 
of the gradations between a vague longing and an 7zd¢ée fixe. 


III 


There are, perhaps, two reasons why we should attempt to 
supplement the instances of our first section by an example 
or two drawn from outside the ordinary literature of 
Psychical Research. 

In the first place, the religious public is not, perhaps, as 
yet awake to the necessity of the scientific study of 
telepathy, suggestion, and kindred subjects. The religious 
public is rather like the critic who refuses to accept any 
evidence for the Resurrection from early Christian writers 
who are “heretics.” I propose, then, to adduce a witness 
who is not a writer upon Psychical Research, but upon 
religion—the late Rev. John Watson. 

In the second place, the class of phenomena we are dis- 
cussing—unmotived impulses, the result of the action upon 
a man’s spirit by the spirit of his friend—are necessarily not 
so dramatically noteworthy as apparitions. And so people 
do not speak of them so much, or account them so remark- 
able. If they are not people of any religious belief, they 
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naturally tend to put the whole affair on one side as a 
coincidence. If, on the other hand, they are religious 
people, they tend to regard the impulse which makes them 
visit a friend at the hour of his need, not as the result of a 
telepathic impact from their friend, but as an instance of 
Divine guidance. And thus, again, one gets a tendency not 
to speak of such things, but to treasure them among the 
secrets of the soul. 

Nevertheless, if one could get a religious man speaking 
openly about his inner life, he might perhaps give us many 
instances of impulses, which the event showed to be 
purposive impulses, given him from outside. 

Now I have before me a little book called “ In Answer 
to Prayer” (Isbister, 1904), which contains a very interest- 
ing contribution by the late Rev. John Watson (Ian 
Maclaren). There is no doubt that, owing perhaps to the 
definite challenge of an invitation to contribute to this 
volume, Dr Watson spoke about certain events which 
otherwise he might not have mentioned, and which are very 
relevant to the thesis of the present chapter. 

Dr John Watson is a particularly good witness for our 
purpose. In fact, I doubt whether if I had my choice 
among the men living or dead, I could find anyone better. 
Ordinarily one is apt to be a little put off by religious 
anecdote-mongers. The suspicion suggests itself occasion- 
ally that the truth is being stretched for purposes of 
edification. But none who knew even by repute of Dr 
Watson could ever deem him guilty of this particularly 
loathsome kind of overstatement. 

On the other hand, Dr Watson should be a good 
name to bring forward in order to convert to a belief in 
telepathy the wise writers in the religious press who 
regard the work of Psychical Research with suspicion. 
For it is quite clear that Dr Watson is either a preter- 
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naturally superstitious and stupid person, and somewhat 
untruthful, or that telepathy is needed to account for his 
facts. 

Let us see, then, what Dr Watson has to say. The 
opening words of his paper are as follows :— 

“During the course of my ministry, and especially of 
recent years, I have been moved to certain actions for 
which there seemed no reason, and which I only performed 
under the influence of a sudden impulse. As often as I 
yielded to this inward guidance, and before the issue was 
determined, my mind had a sense of relief and satisfaction, 
and in all distinct and important cases my course was in the 
end fully justified. With the afterlook, one is most thank- 
ful that on certain occasions he was not disobedient to the 
touch of the unseen, and only bitterly regrets that on other 
occasions he was callous and wilful, or was overcome by 
shame and timidity. What seem just and temperate 
inferences from such experiences will be indicated after they 
have been described, and it only remains for me to assure 
my readers that they are se/ected! from carefully treasured 
memories, and will be given in as full and accurate detail 
as may be possible in circumstances which involve other 
other people and one’s own private life.” 

Dr Watson then gives his instances. He describes how 
he had felt an unaccountable impulse to go and take a last 
look at a friend in Scotland, although he had been assured 
by letter that a recovery was certain. Moved by a seemingly 
irrational inclination, he started off to Scotland on Sunday 
night, and arrived just in time to be present at his friend’s 
last moments. 

Again he describes how, moved in the same unaccount- 
able way, he wrote to a friend who was in trouble, offering 
to preach for him on a certain day, but the whole thing 

1Ttalics mine. 
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seemed so absurd, that he put the letter in the fire. In the 
evening a letter came from his friend, with a request that 
Dr Watson would preach on the very date which Dr 
Watson had mentioned in the destroyed letter. 

In the third instance, Dr Watson feels an unaccountable 
longing to visit a certain house. He finds that the owner 
has removed somewhere else, and spends some time 
looking for the new place of residence. He receives next 
day a visit from the friend in question, who informed him 
that he had lost a child the day before, and been thinking 
of sending for Dr Watson, 

All these cases, of course, are similar to many others 
collected by the Society for Psychical Research. But, as I 
say, persons who are prejudiced against that Society may 
be readier to listen to Dr Watson. For our own present 
purpose, the little collection is certainly interesting. For 
the fact that in none of these cases did Dr Watson see 
anything of the nature of a vision seems to show how 
much more commonly spiritual impressions may result in 
irrational impulses to do certain things, than in definite 
perceptions. In each of these cases, Dr Watson’s sub- 
conciousness had evidently received the message, but was 
unable to send up that message to the waking self. It 
could not make Dr Watson see. It could only prompt him 
to act. 

How common such impulses may be in persons—for that 
seems hinted—who practise intercessory prayer, and so 
strengthen the spiritual link between themselves and others, 
is shown by Dr Watson’s express statement that the 
incidents are chosen from a mass of others. ‘‘ Many other 
cases have occurred, where there seemed so little reason 
(for going to a certain house) that I used to invent 
excuses, and where I found someone especially needing 
advice or comfort; or I had not the courage to lead up to 
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the matter, so that the call was of no avail, and afterwards 
someone has asked whether I knew, for she had waited for 
a word. Nor do I remember any case where, being 
inwardly moved to go after this fashion, it appeared in the 
end that I had been befooled.” 

Grant the possibility of such implanted impulses, whether 
from a man’s friend or from a source that is not human 
but Divine, and you have an explanation for the arrival of 
the twelve and of the five hundred at Jerusalem. 

We may, perhaps, conclude this chapter by repeating 
something which we have said already. 

The bringing of the witnesses to Jerusalem was the one 
important step in the founding of the Christian religion. 

We are so used to considering the resurrection appear- 
ances as so much evidence, that we forget that our Lord’s 
object in making them was not very probably evidential, 
but religious. Incidentally it was evidential. The fact 
that the twelve and the five hundred came to Jerusalem at 
all requires an objective cause to explain it, 

But the main lesson was, after all, the religious one. 
The guidance over human actions which men associated 
with God or the Holy Spirit had been exercised by Christ. 


CHAPTER X 
OUR THIRD PSYCHOLOGICAL QUESTION 


WE have answered two of our questions. The original or 
preparatory experience of the five hundred, or for that 
matter of the twelve, may well have been spiritual and 
latent. And, in the second place, that same experience 
may have given rise to the impulse which drove the twelve 
and the five hundred to Jerusalem. There remains only 
our third question: Can we regard Pentecost as involving 
a recurrence of the original impressions in a completer 
form? If the Letter of Pilate and St Matthew are right 
in associating the five hundred with Galilee—and the 
former in making them repair to Jerusalem—are the 
Ethiopian Acts of Peter,! and the Menelaus vision of the 
Acts of John also reasonable in saying that the five 
hundred were present at Pentecost, and that Pentecost was 
a repetition of the vision of St Matthew? 

I hope to show that the recurrence of the Galilean 
vision gives us exactly that view of Pentecost which the 
theories of inspiration formulated by religious psychology 
would lead us to desire. 

I suppose it will be admitted by all, that the broad 
significance of Pentecost is that it convinced men that the 
Divine inspiration of the ordinary believer was a fact. If, 
however, Pentecost is to be our proof of inspiration, we 

1 And other documents of course : the Acts of Philip in Hellas, the 


Clementine Recognitions. 
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must bring to our study of Pentecost our knowledge of the 
laws by which inspiration is governed. 

In particular, let us ask ourselves what form we should 
expect the Pentecostal proof of inspiration to take, if we 
accept the views of inspiration advanced by modern 
religious psychologists. In inspiration, according to 
Professor James and Dr Cutten, a Divine impression is 
made on the human subconsciousness. 

Accordingly, if I wanted to show that inspiration was a 
fact, I could conceive no better way of doing so than by 
taking certain persons who had actually been the recipients 
of a Divine impression, and somehow or other searching 
their subconciousness until I reached the traces which that 
impression left behind. As a surgeon sounds and examines 
a human body, living or dead, as a lawyer cross-examines 
his witnesses, so at Pentecost, if Pentecost was really the 
scientific proof that Divine inspirations were possible, must 
the subconciousness of this man or that who had been the 
subject of an inspiration, have been successfully sounded 
and cross-examined, 

Here, again, the clue is given us by minor and trivial 
laboratory facts. 

First, we have the instances of what is called “deferred 
percipience.” On the one hand, it is known by observation 
that telepathic impressions are transmissible with especial 
ease at the moment of death. But it is frequently found 
that the recipient knows nothing of the impression until, 
it may be hours later, the activity of his higher centres is 
inhibited in sleep. The telepathic dream which he then 
sees is regarded as the emergence of the impression which 
was received at the moment of his friend’s death. The 
percipience has been deferred. 

Or, again, forgotten memories of childhood in the case of 
healthy subjects, or in pathological cases memories of whole 
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tracts of a life which have passed abnormally into the 
subconsciousness, are re-elicited by reducing the subject 
to the hypnotic trance. 

Suppose, now, that just as by inducing the hypnotic trance 
we get in communication with greater depths of the subject’s 
subconscious life than are brought to the surface in dreams, 
we could deepen even the hypnotic trance, it is obviously 
possible that our searching and probing of the subconscious- 
ness could extend much further. Myers has already 
anticipated this. ‘‘In the hypnotic trance, the hidden self 
was able to come to the surface, to speak and to answer: 
to present itself as an independent agent with which we 
could directly deal. We seemed to see here an opening 
which might lead us far, if we could learn to intensify the 
trance, and at the same time keep the subliminal self 
sufficiently alert and near to us to be still able to describe 
its experiences as they occur.” 

My view of Pentecost is that it involved just that 
intensification of the condition of trance which Myers 
himself thinks could give us transcendental revelations ; 
only I regard the most important of those revelations as 
concerned not so much with the present experiences of the 
entranced witnesses as with their memories of an experience 
that was past, the experience, viz., in which the news of the 
Resurrection was conveyed to them. 

This supposition, it will be seen, tends to remove Myers’ 
difficulty!—the difficulty of conceiving how the subcon- 
sciousness while absorbed in some vision of things supernal, 


1 Part of Myers’ difficulty was felt by St Theresa. ‘If you ask, how 
is it possible that the soul can see and understand that she has been in 
God, since during her union she has neither sight nor understanding, I 
reply that she does not see it then, but that she sees it clearly later, 
after she has returned to herself, not by any vision, but by a certitude 
which abides with her, and which God alone can give her.” 
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can still be sufficiently alert and near to the human 
listeners as to be still able to describe its experiences as 
they occur. 

We shall see, moreover, that the difficulty was specifically 
provided for in our accounts of Pentecost, or the subsequent 
occasions of the exercise of spiritual gifts. Besides men at 
the deepest level of trance, like Menelaus, there were others 
at shallower levels; and if the former were absorbed and 
rapt at their vision, the others had transferred to them 
some reflection of its glory, and could voice the feelings 
of their more favoured fellows, even when these latter them- 


selves could do little more than utter unintelligible sounds 
in an ecstasy. 


II 


The expectations of Pentecost which we form a priori, 
are confirmed in every detail by the accounts which have 
come down to us. 

In the remarks which follow, I take the liberty of quot- 
ing largely from a study of Pentecost and spiritual gifts, 
which, if I may respectfully say so, seems to me altogether 
admirable, that of the Warden of St Deiniol’s, Canon 
Joyce. 

The aspects of Pentecost relevant to our present purpose 
can perhaps be set down in three propositions. 

A. Pentecost involved subliminal activity. 

The unintelligible ecstatic utterance, for that is the inter- 
pretation which St Paul’s statement compels us to put upon 
the gift of tongues, is in itself sufficient proof that the 
witnesses were acting automatically in a condition of trance. 

Says Canon Joyce (who like the present writer would 
interpret the passage in Acts in the light of St Paul): “The 
natural inference from St Paul’s words is that as a rule the 
speaker was so far unconscious of what he was doing, that 
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he could not immediately afterwards put into words the 
thoughts and feelings which he had just poured forth in a 
tongue. ‘Wherefore let him that speaketh in a tongue, 
pray that he may interpret. For if I pray in a tongue 
my spirit prayeth, but my understanding remaineth unfruit- 
ful’ (z Corinthians xiv. 13, 14). This certainly appears 
to mean that even at the time of utterance the speaker 
was not sufficiently master of himself to be aware of what 
was passing in his mind. Evidently he was experiencing 
some degree of ecstasy or trance. . . . Expressing these facts 
in the language of modern psychology, we might say that 
the utterance in the tongue was the product of the action 
of the subliminal consciousness” (Joyce ‘ The Inspiration 
of Prophecy,” page 156). 

B. Pentecost involved the passage of spiritual impres- 
sions—telepathic activity—from soul to soul among those 
present. 

This is how Canon Joyce (page 159) explains the in- 
terpretation of tongues :— 

“Behind the mere sounds were, we believe, definite 
thoughts and feelings in the mind of the speaker, which 
the interpreter was capable of making known to the rest 
of the congregation. The power of interpretation was akin 
to that of thought-reading, To the thoughts and feelings 
in the mind of the speaker the mind of the interpreter 
responded so vividly and so accurately that he was able to 
put them into language.” 

Telepathy, however, was not only evinced in the inter- 
pretation of tongues, but in connection with another of the 
spiritual gifts, that of prophecy. It is by telepathy that 
Canon Joyce explains the statement of 1 Corinthians xiv. 
24, to the effect that the stranger who makes his way into 
the Christian Assembly finds the very secrets of his heart 
made manifest (page 177). 
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On the general question of the extent to which telepathy 
was involved in the phenomena, Canon Joyce remarks as 
follows :— 

“Taking the facts as they are described by the Apostle, 
we may ask how they would appear to an observer regard- 
ing them from the psychological point of view, and ignoring 
the underlying religious significance. Undoubtedly the 
psychologist would recognize here a remarkable instance 
of the class of phenomena known generically by the name of 
telepathy. As we have already noticed . . . recent in- 
vestigators have proved the possibility of communication 
between mind and mind, independent of the normal 
conditions of sense perception. Ignorant as we are of the 
manner in which the communications take place, the fact 
is beyond dispute. Hence what is specially remarkable in 
the case described by St Paul is not the fact of thought 
transference in itself, but the frequency of the phenomenon, 
the number of the people who are able to exercise the 
power, and the detailed character and correctness of the 
communications.” 

Well, now, both these facts—the special instance of 
telepathy in the interpretation of tongues, and the pre- 
dominance of telepathy in the phenomena generally—are 
of great importance for our theory. 

The first fact shows that although in the assembly which 
was exercising spiritual gifts, all or most of those present 
may have been acting or speaking at a level deeper than 
that of normal consciousness, still, the level varied with 
the individual. The conscious threshold of many was 
lowered, but not to a uniform extent. And so provision 
was made for the difficulty at which Myers hints. Myers, 
it will be remembered, admitted that it might be possible 
for a man in deep trance to have his revelations, but seemed 
a little doubtful as to whether his subliminal self could be 
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kept sufficiently alert or “near” the bystanders to describe 
its experience. But with a series of persons in trances of 
varying depth, and with telepathic communications passing 
from one mind to another, the difficulty is provided for. 
Even if a man (A) were too deeply entranced to speak, or 
rapt wholly in his vision, someone else (B) whose trance 
was lighter might get some glimpse of what A was seeing, 
and so become an intermediary between A and the 
congregation. 

The second fact—the telepathic element so strikingly 
in evidence throughout the phenomena—is important from 
many points of view. In the first place, it corroborates 
the suspicion entertained, as we have seen, by many of the 
best authorities that below the conscious level telepathy 
operates to a very much greater extent than the sporadic 
instances which come to our knowledge might lead us to 
suppose. And thus the communication of the fact of the 
Resurrection to the subconsciousness of the whole body of 
our Lord’s followers is, in a sense, a perfectly normal 
happening. Nor is it extraordinary that the twelve, as well 
as the Risen Lord, should be seen by the five hundred in 
their vision. If the witnesses could be in spiritual com- 
munion one with another at Pentecost, they could be in 
spiritual communion earlier, though unconsciously. For 
it is very unlikely that the mere emergence of the sub- 
consciousness to the surface in trance can give it powers 
which it does not possess in any case and always. Lastly, 
the way in which telepathy was evinced at Pentecost would 
explain how a certain vision might be seen by many of the 
witnesses, and become, so to say, standardized. This, how- 
ever, takes us to our next point. 

C. The third feature of Pentecost which concerns us at 
present is this: Pentecost involved visions and revelations 
of the Lord. 
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Canon Joyce, after quoting 1 Corinthians xiv. 6, remarks : 
“ From this verse it may be inferred that, as distinct from 
unintelligible tongues, intelligible utterance in the congrega- 
tion might assume various forms. Four kinds are mentioned 
by name, of which the distinguishing characteristics are 
revelation, knowledge, prophecy, teaching. . . . It is evident 
that ‘revelation’ must here bear a more restricted meaning 
than it often carries elsewhere. Frequently it is used to 
signify a supernatural intimation the mode of which is not 
further specified. Cf Galatians ii. 2; Ephesiansi. 17; iii. 3. 
But there are other passages where the context points 
to the more definite connotation of vision. It seems, for 
example, to have this narrower signification in 2 Corinthians 
xii. 1, where St Paul writes of ‘visions and revelations of 
the Lord.’ And that this is the case in the passage before 
us is to be inferred from the further use of the word in 
verse 26, where a ‘revelation’ is mentioned as an alternative 
for a psalm, a teaching, a tongue, or an interpretation. 
The power of seeing visions was one of the recognized 
spiritual gifts, and apparently there were among the 
Corinthian Christians some who possessed the capacity, 
and were as eager to display their proficiency as were the 
speakers with tougues. While one of the congregation 
would be excitedly pouring forth his outburst of praise in 
a tongue, another would be relating his latest vision. Hence 
the disorder. But the gift was good and desirable in itself. 
Just as St Paul claims to speak with tongues more than 
they all (xiv. 18), so also he asserts a like pre-eminence in 
the privilege of seeing visions ” (2 Corinthians xii. 1-4). 

We see, then, that Pentecost was principally signalized by 
the display of subliminal activity by persons in a state of 
trance. Some of the trances were shallower, and some 
deeper, the depth of the conscious level varying from man 
to man. The proceedings were further characterized by 
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quite unprecedented manifestations of telepathy. And 


lastly, another phenomenon was the power of seeing visions 
of the Lord. 


III 


The only addition we require to make to Canon Joyce’s 
statement of the case is this. We are dealing not with the 
subsequent occasions when spiritual gifts were exercised 
but with the original Pentecost. And I would urge that 
the visions of the Lord which characterized the later displays 
of spiritual gifts were lineal descendants of the original 
vision when the five hundred saw the Risen Lord surrounded 
by His twelve Apostles. 

Three main reasons may be urged for this belief. 

A. When we consider the short interval which separated 
resurrection appearances and Pentecost, it is surely beyond 
reasonable doubt that there should be a connection between 
them. 

The connection is further very distinctly hinted at by the 
Fourth Gospel. Pentecost, when the Spirit descended upon 
the Church, must bear some relationship at any rate to the 
resurrection appearances which, according to St John, 
brought the same Spirit to the Apostles. 

The contention is still further strengthened by the con- 
sideration that the witnesses to the resurrection appearances 
and the persons present at Pentecost were, as we have seen, 
precisely the same. 

Further, the process which brought the twelve and the 
five hundred to Jerusalem is, as we have seen, very 
suggestive of the Guiding of the Holy Spirit. 

B. We saw in the last chapter that what brought the 
twelve and the five hundred to Jerusalem was a secret 
spiritual impression upon their subconsciousness, trans- 
mitted by the Risen Lord. That the subconsciousness 
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could receive and register such impressions is rendered 
more certain than ever by the considerations adduced in 
our last section, which went to show that when the sub- 
consciousness came up to the surface, spiritual impressions 
were given and received to an extent simply unparalleled : 
what, however, the subconsciousness could do when it 
emerged from its depths and came under observation, it 
could do equally well before. Beyond all doubt the sub- 
consciousness of the five hundred had been charged with a 
certain message, and equally beyond all doubt it had been 
for forty days in some cases, and for at least ten days in all, 
with that automatic insistence with which its operations are 
always characterized, pressing against the confining barrier 
in the vain and desperate endeavour to deliver that one 
definite message. 

Granted, however, this long beating against the bars, what 
would infallibly happen when the bars were removed? 
Surely the very first thing that would happen directly the 
conscious threshold of the witnesses were lowered, directly 
the subconsciousness had the power of utterance, would be 
the tumultuous “uprush” of the resurrection message 
embodied, as it naturally would be, in visionary form. 

C. Lastly, we may return to the argument with which we 
began the present chapter—the teleological argument. We 
saw that we should naturally expect Pentecost to put the 
inspiration of the ordinary believer beyond doubt, by allow- 
ing the nidus of such inspirations, the subconsciousness, to 
be probed and searched till the traces of an inspiration were 
elicited. 

To this argument we might add another: that we should 
expect Pentecost to put beyond doubt the Power of the 
Exalted Christ. “‘ Being by the right hand of God exalted, 
and having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, He hath shed forth this which ye now see and hear.” 
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I can conceive no means of attaining this double end in 
any way comparable to Pentecost as I understand it. 

Certain persons, the twelve and the five hundred, reach 
Jerusalem. There isa mystery about their arrival. The 
means which brought them are certainly non-natural. That 
for the moment is all that is known. 

At Pentecost the mystery is solved. It is seen that the 
means in question were the tidings secretly conveyed to the 
inner being of all Christ’s followers, that Christ was risen ~ 
from the dead. 

What did that mean, however? Itmeant this. It meant 
that the individual members of the twelve and of the five 
hundred—just where they were, fleeing, or at their homes— 
had been bound and linked together in a common spiritual 
experience, and the whole body manipulated by the Unseen 
Christ, as a man manipulates the fingers of his hand. 

“Ve are the Body of Christ, and members severally one 
of another.” 


CHAPTER XI 


IT remains now (1) to point out how the theory of the latent 
spiritual impression is borne out by the actual description 
of the vision seen by the five hundred at Pentecost, and (2) 
to answer an objection. 

(1) Let us pursue the sequence of events we have out- 
lined a little further. 

Suppose the twelve—fleeing, as we have seen, from 
Jerusalem—to have been recalled from flight. They might 
or might not have reached Galilee. That is not very 
material. Nor is it very important to know exactly when 
the subliminal impulse ! to return to Jerusalem first reached 
them. It might conceivably have affected them while our 
Lord was yet hanging upon the Cross,” so that their flight 
was arrested at a stage comparatively early. That does not 
matter. Nor does it really matter whether they reached 
Jerusalem on Easter Day, or a day or two later. 

These points are not of supreme importance. What is 
important is that one can hardly imagine them returning to 
Jerusalem or waiting in Jerusalem without the mystery and 
bewilderment of their situation causing their thoughts to 
turn to their Crucified Lord. If—as St Luke says—they 
knew that He had appeared at any rate to Simon, the con- 


1 The Gospels themselves hint at an invisible and spiritual Presence 
of the Risen Christ. Christ is present in the Upper Chamber before 
He is perceived. He had been present unseen when St Thomas was 
voicing his doubts. 

2 See page 152 below. 

go 
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centration of their thoughts upon Him would be closer 
yet. 

But granted this concentration of thought, this expectancy, 
this bewilderment of joy and adoration, it is clear that the 
twelve would be in spiritual communion with the Risen 
Lord at the very time when He was extending His mani- 
festations to the five hundred. The subconsciousness of 
the five hundred would thus receive a double spiritual 
impression, first and directly from the Risen Lord, and 
then indirectly through Him from the twelve. 

It would thus be in the highest degree corroborative of 
our theory were we to find the five hundred credited with 
seeing a vision not only of the Risen Lord, but of the Risen 
Lord surrounded by the twelve. But that is exactly the 
vision attributed to the five hundred by St Matthew and 
in the Menelaus vision. 

Moreover, as I show in Appendix I., the grouped 
Apostles are seen in the vision of Andrew’s companions in 
the spiritual ship. And the Acts of Andrew and Matthias are, 
according to Lipsius, “ founded on a legend known in Jewish 
Christian circles in the first century, and probably already 
reduced to writing.” 


II 


But I shall be asked, Is there any evidence for this double 
presence in two places? For that is what the supposition 
amounts to. Our Lord is present with the Apostles at 
Jerusalem, or so at any rate the Jerusalem tradition would 
maintain, while at the same time our Lord and the Apostles 
are seen by the Galileans. Is there anything in Christian 
literature at all resembling this combination of a physical 
presence at Jerusalem with a simultaneous spiritual pres- 
ence elsewhere ! 
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There is, for in the document which I have called the 
aep16001 of Mary, and which forms part of the Syriac version 
of the Transitus, the Virgin Mary is said to perform a series 
of seven miracles in distant countries, while all the while, so 
far as physical presence went, she was with all the Apostles 
at Jerusalem. ‘While the Lady Mary was doing all these 
miracles at Rome, and in all these countries, a// the Apostles 
were with her in Jerusalem.” 

Well, now, of course this extraordinary passage can be 
accounted for in various ways. 

The view which I myself suggest is that we have in the 
passage a Gnostic fragment earlier than the Transitus legend 
in its developed form. The Virgin Mary is said to be in 
several places at once because she is regarded as an 
Incarnation of the Paraclete, the Female Principle in the 
Godhead. See Appendices I. and II. 

If so, the idea that the Holy Spirit can work miracles 
throughout the world while the Incarnation of that Spirit is 
at Jerusalem, seems founded on the idea that the Risen 
Christ also had manifested Himself in two places at one 
and the same time. 

But whatever interpretation one puts upon it, the passage 
is certainly a remarkable one, 


III 


I said there was an objection to be answered. The 
objection is this. It will be asked, What evidence is there 
that the five hundred did not have their vision suggested to 
them at Pentecost itself? It is admitted that at Pentecost 
they were in a state of trance. And in trance the subcon- 
sciousness is exceedingly suggestible. What proof is there, 
then, that the vision of the five hundred was not due to 
suggestion ? 
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The reply is obvious. The arrival of the twelve and of 
the five hundred at Jerusalem can only be accounted for by 
the reception of a spiritual impression from the Risen Lord. 
Besides, as we have just seen in the case of the five hundred, 
and as we shall see later in the case of the twelve, the 
visions themselves present features which are best accounted 
for by supposing them to be repetitions of visions originally 
seen during the forty days. 

What we have urged of suggestion is true of other 
psychological processes. The telepathy which, as we have 
seen, certainly operated between the Pentecostal witnesses, 
did not originate the vision of the five hundred. 

It simply served to standardize it. 

This standardization of vision is theologically of some 
importance. 

For it implies that our Lord’s intention was not to deliver 
personal and intimate messages to particular followers, but 
to found a Church. He appeared as the Messiah, not as 
the individual Man. 

The same conclusion might be drawn from the fact that 
St Paul credits only two persons, St Peter and St James, 
with individual revelations. 


CHAPTER XII 
WERE ALL THE CHRISTOPHANIES SUBLIMINAL? 


AND now let us answer a question which no doubt has 
been hovering for a long time upon the reader’s lips. 

There are very obvious advantages in the theory which 
we have been setting forth. 

For instance, the summons addressed to His whole 
existing body of followers is exactly the first step which we 
should expect to be taken by the Risen Christ Who was 
upon the point of founding His Church. Or again, the 
independent yet simultaneous arrival at. Jerusalem puts, 
as we saw, the objective character of the resurrection 
phenomena beyond doubt. And again, if it was at 
Pentecost that the vision of the five hundred emerged into 
the light of day, then Pentecost acquires again its true 
significance as proving that the human soul can be the 
vehicle of an inspiration. 

And yet, in spite of the advantages of our theory, the 
reader will at once see that there are gaps between our 
reconstruction and the facts that have come down to us. 

In the first place, there is a gap between our latent 
impressions with their purely spiritual recurrence and the 
very concrete features which characterize the appearances 
in the accounts of St Luke and St John, As the reader is 
doubtless aware, St Luke represents our Lord as actually 
eating and drinking. And while it is obviously true that 


we are not tied to the acceptance of a statement which 
94 
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might arise as a natural exaggeration of our Lord’s appear- 
ance to the Apostles when ¢/ey were taking the common 
meal, still, unless the appearance had been made in 
seemingly complete reality, the development is difficult 
to explain. One may conjecture that from saying that our 
Lord appeared to the Apostles when they were eating and 
drinking, the early Church went on to say (Acts x. 41) that 
the Apostles had eaten and drunk wth Him, and that from 
this somewhat ambiguous statement, arose specific attempts 
to describe exactly what our Lord Himself had eaten, but 
some basis for the original assertion is undoubtedly re- 
quired. But besides this allegation, both St Luke and 
St John make another: that He exhibited His wounds, or 
even challenged St Thomas to put forth his hand and 
touch them. 

That, then, is the first gap in our narrative. Our spiritual 
appearances seem at variance with the concrete features of 
the Jerusalem tradition. 

In the second place, there is a gap between the appear- 
ances which we have mentioned, and the list of appearances 
given us in 1 Corinthians xv. 5 f. by St Paul. St Paul not 
only mentions individual appearances to St Peter and St 
James—we shall discuss these two appearances at the end 
of the present chapter—but what is still more important, 
he mentions an appearance to all the Apostles. We 
spoke as if Pentecost was the only culmination to which 
the resurrection appearances pointed. But it is clear from 
St Paul’s list, that the appearances not only culminated in 
Pentecost, but culminated in a final appearance to all the 
Apostles. 

How, then, the reader will ask, are we to fill in these gaps ? 

I fully admit that the question is justified. If all the 
experiences were subliminal, it is difficult to see how 
tradition could ever have elaborated appearances of such 
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definite reality as the appearance in the Upper Chamber of 
St Luke, or the second of the appearances said to occur at 
the same place by St John. And, of course, the discrepancy 
of our theory, so far as we have carried it, with St Paul is 
undeniable. 

The first thing to remark is that, in point of fact, the wo 
gaps are one. St Luke and St John are referring precisely 
to the same appearance as St Paul. Directly one gives up 
what one may call the hopeless view—the view that the 
Gospels and St Paul are irreconcilable—directly one claims, 
as I do, that the Gospel narratives are developed by natural 
evolution from the facts known to St Paul, then one is 
compelled to see in the appearances which the two Gospels. 
obviously regard as final appearances the appearance which 
St Paul knew to be the final one, the appearance to all the 
Apostles. And, moreover, St Luke and St John themselves 
support the identification. The former mentions certain 
others as present in the Upper Chamber with the twelve. 
In his exact words: ‘“‘the eleven and ¢hose with them” are 
found gathered together. And St John expressly dis- 
tinguishes the second of the two appearances in the Upper 
Chamber from the first by making Thomas, who had been 
absent at the first appearance, present at the second: St 
Paul’s two appearances to the twelve and all the Apostles 
are evidently in his mind, and he regards “all the Apostles” 
as synonymous with the whole number of the twelve. 

Well, now, the place which an appearance to all the 
Apostles would hold in our scheme is very obvious. We 
have seen that the twelve and the five hundred received 
the summons to Jerusalem, and that the twelve obeyed it 
immediately, and the five hundred later. To obtain a 
group which could be known as all the Apostles, all we 
have to do is to suppose that to the twelve who had re- 
turned to Jerusalem immediately were added certain of the 
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five hundred who had proceeded to the same rendezvous 
earlier than their companions. The five hundred, that is 
to say, must be conceived as going up to Jerusalem in two 
divisions, those who together with the twelve made up the 
group known as all the Apostles must have received the 
summons first and got to Jerusalem in time for the appear- 
ance to all the Apostles, while the main body got there 
later, in time for Pentecost. 

This arrival of the twelve immediately, and of certain of 
the five hundred before the rest, would not in any case be 
difficult to explain. For we have seen that the analogy of 
post-hypnotic suggestion renders it quite conceivable that 
the Lord might convey to some of the five hundred the 
command to go to Jerusalem immediately, and to others 
the command to go there after so many days, or in time for 
the day of Pentecost. 

From this point of view we might say, as in fact I did say 
in * Resurrectio Christi,” that our Lord would so arrange 
His manifestations that the twelve, and certain of the five 
hundred whom He might consider best suited for the 
Apostolic Office could reach Jerusalem in time for the 
appearance to all the Apostles. 

This view is certainly possible, and in its favour might 
be urged the belief—expressed, for instance, in the Ethiopian 
Acts of Peter—that the group of all the Apostles were 
seventy in number. 

I should now, however, prefer to adopt a rather simpler 
view. 


II 


Let us return for a moment to a document that has already 
stood us in good stead, the Ebionite wep:éd0, or Travels, of 
Peter, which seems to underlie the Third and Fourth Books 
of the Clementine Recognitions. 

G 
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I said when I had occasion to discuss this piece of 
evidence above that I was simplifying it somewhat by leaving 
out certain details for a later stage of our discussion. That 
stage has now been reached. 

When St Peter is about to set out on his journey from 
Czesarea through Dora, Ptolemais, Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus 
to Tripolis, his first proceeding is to divide the body of his 
disciples into two divisions. From his total entourage of 
sixteen men, he selects Zaccheus, who is to remain behind 
as Bishop of Cesarea, and three brothers, Clement, Niceta, 
and Aquila. To the remaining twelve he first ofall imparts 
formal instructions, and then sends them on before him 
over the course which later he traverses himself. Arrived at 
Tripolis, his first step is to reunite his followers by adding 
the three brothers, Clement, Niceta, and Aquila, tothe twelve. 
With these fifteen persons he has a formal interview before 
the rush of the five hundred into the Pentecostal hall. 

Thus the whole proceedings leading up to Pentecost are 
divisible into the following three stages :— 

(A) Interview with the twelve. 

(4) Accumulating the five hundred from Dora, Ptolemais, 
Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus. 

(C) Interview with the twelve, plus the three brothers. 

I maintained in “ Resurrectio Christi,” and I am, if 
possible, even more certain of my view now, that these 
stages are intended to resume the whole history of the 
Christophanies. 

For if we turn to St Paul’s list of those Christophanies, 
we get again the same stages. 

(A) Appearances to (Peter and) the twelve. 

(8) Appearances to the five hundred. 

(C) Appearance to (James and) all the Apostles. 

And if we proceed to enquire why St Peter is represented 
as first separating the three brothers from the number of his 
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disciples, and then restoring them to that number, the 
answer obviously is that the addition of the three is needed 
in order to make the group corresponding to the twelve of 
St Paul, into the group corresponding to all the Apostles. 

In other words, the author of the Clementines regards 
the group of all the Apostles formed by the addition to the 
twelve of three brothers. 

Who, however, are the three brothers whom we might 
expect our Lord to add to the number of the twelve ? 

Surely His own brethren. 

A priori we should suspect this. We know that one 
brother, James, was given a special manifestation. This 
leaves us with three, Judas, Simon, and Joses. 

And this expectation is confirmed by the Canonical Acts. 
For we read there that there were assembled at Jerusalem 
before the Ascension and Pentecost, not only the twelve, 
but also the Lord’s brethren, 

If, however, we ask whence these three brothers derived 
the impulse to go to Jerusalem, the obvious answer is, that 
they, like the rest of the five hundred, received the spiritual 
impression which resulted in a desire to go there at their 
Galilean homes. And that, just because they were our 
Lord’s dvethren, and therefore in closer spiritual union with 
Him, the impulse produced its effect sooner in their case 
than in that of the rest of the five hundred. 

As to the date of the appearance to all the Apostles, it 
is difficult, at this stage of our enquiry at any rate, to give 
a very definite answer. 

One suggestion is, of course, immediately put out of court. 

To say that the date was Easter Day is not only im- 
possible in view of the inherent probabilities of the case ; 
but St Luke himself practically acknowledges that his view, 
as expressed in the Gospel, was a wrong one, when in Acts 
he extends the period of appearances from one day to forty, 
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and assigns thereby the final appearance to all the Apostles 
to the fortieth day. 

We are left, then, with Low Sunday and Ascension Day. 

In favour of Low Sunday it might be urged that the 
earlier the date is put, the easier is it to understand St 
Luke’s in.tial mistake in making it Easter Day. 

In favour of Ascension Day is the consideration that the 
longer interval gives greater opportunity for the slow 
maturing of spiritual forces in the Apostles’ souls. 


Iil 


Whether my view of the constitution of the group known 
as all the Apostles be accepted or not, one thing is clear. 

At this final appearance to all the Apostles the conditions 
are different from what they were at the original appearance 
to the twelve, the summons, that is to say, which brought 
the twelve to Jerusalem. 

I pointed this out in “ Resurrectio Christi” “Then 
(at the initial appearance to the twelve), our Lord had 
appeared to a number of scattered individuals, now to a 
number assembled in one place. Then, His energy had 
been diffused; now it is concentrated. Then, He had 
appeared to men who were dejected and full of doubts ; 
now to men not fully convinced indeed, but at any rate 
strung to that pitch of expectant attention which was always 
the necessary condition of His miracles. If ever it was 
our Lord’s intention to clothe His Spirit with material or 
seemingly material form, there in the expectant hush of the 
Upper Chamber was the great opportunity.” 

We are told, indeed, by our Lord Himself, that the 
spiritual conditions are different when men are together and 
when they are apart. ‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in My Name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
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If we consider that the twelve had already been for some 
eight days, as St John tells us, assembled together in the 
Upper Chamber, we shall see how keen must have been 
their expectancy. 

It may be added that the fact the Apostles were gathered 
together would ensure that if one man more spiritually 
sensitive than the rest saw the Risen Lord before him, the 
less sensitive would share the vision. 

It seems to me abundantly clear, then, that we are saying 
what is not only possible but probable to the point of 
certainty, when we conjecture that at this final appearance 
the manifestation of the Risen Lord was no longer an im- 
pression upon the subconsciousness of the witnesses con- 
cerned, but a matter of seemingly direct perception, and that 
the Figure of Christ was as convincingly real to each of the 
disciples as the figures of his companions. 

There would seem, then, no reason to deny that the 
appearance to all the Apostles in the Upper Chamber was 
 supra-liminal,” and seemingly real. If the evidence points 
—as we shall see it does point—to the fact that our Lord 
seemed to the Apostles to take His place with them at the 
common meal, there is no reason to doubt it; on the 
contrary, the allegation is probable. 


IV 


And yet we must be careful. We have arrived at a point 
where exact statement seems necessary. Even if we grant 
that the appearance in the Upper Chamber made its appeal 
to the witnesses’ waking selves, there can be little doubt 
that it was a spiritual event and not a physical one. 

A priori, anyone who is versed in the literature of 
Psychical Research would expect any appearance, however 
seemingly material, to begin with a possession of the spirit 
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of the witnesses by the Spirit of the Risen Christ. It is 
just because St Paul’s language as regards the Indwelling 
Christ is based upon the Resurrection—“ it pleased God to 
reveal His Son in Me ”—and because that language is so 
completely in accord with the theories of Psychical Research, 
that the modern man will find it impossible long to doubt 
that the appearance to St Paul, and therefore the appearances 
to others, did really occur: it is only an experience of 
actual fact that could enable St Paul to show so strange an 
anticipation of modern knowledge. 

We should expect, then, the event even of the Upper 
Chamber to begin with a spiritual possession. This 
suspicion is, in point of fact, confirmed by the narratives. 
St John says that the doors were shut. St Luke says that 
Christ stood suddenly in the Apostles’ midst. With these 
statements before him, Dean Armitage Robinson has 
already made the deduction that ‘‘both writers give us to 
understand that the Resurrection of Christ was an event 
of the spiritual order, transcending and controlling the 
material.” 

But if Christ was spiritually present with all the Apostles 
before He was visibly perceived—that is the obvious 
meaning of the closed doors—then, in the light of modern 
psychology, we can go further. The only spiritual 
phenomena we know, are phenomena that reach us by the 
avenues of the subconsciousness. Christ’s initial or spiritual 
presence in the Upper Chamber was a presence for the sub- 
consciousness of the witnesses. And when, a little later, 
He became visible, that was decause the conscious threshold 
of those witnesses had been lowered. 

Very much the same process took place in the Upper 
Chamber as at Pentecost. The only difference was, that 
the Apostles were not in so deep a state of trance—in fact, 
they do not seem to have been entranced at all—and 
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secondly, that their experience was a vision of the present, 
and not the emergence of a vision of the past. 


Vv 


We have just seen that while the appearances to the 
twelve and the five hundred were subliminal, the appear- 
ance to all the Apostles was supra-liminal. 

Was, however, the appearance to all the Apostles the only 
supra-liminal appearance? How about the remaining 
appearances which figure in St Paul’s list—the appearance 
to Peter, and the one to James? 

There seems little doubt as to the correct answer. Take 
first the case of Peter. The proof that the appearance to 
St Peter was supra-liminal is the fact that St Paul dis- 
tinguishes the appearance to St Peter from that which 
immediately follows it. If St Peter simply received a 
summons to Jerusalem exactly similar to that of the rest of 
the twelve, there would seem little reason for singling him 
out as the percipient of the first Christophany. The con- 
tradiction as to whether Jerusalem or Galilee was the scene 
of the Christophanies requires us to believe that St Peter 
and the twelve alike reached Jerusalem by Easter Day.! 
Why, then, is he mentioned separately? It is useless to say 
that the appearance to him was an appearance to an 
individual. As we have seen, the appearances to all the 
twelve were appearances to individuals: the twelve had 
been scattered like sheep without a shepherd. 

A very good reason is, however, found for the distinction 
if St Peter’s experience was supra-liminal, and if the ex- 
perience of the twelve was—as we shall find it to have been 
—a perception of something that was happening to Peter. 

It may be noted that just as the gathering of the Apostles 


1 Or soon after, 
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together in the Upper Chamber made the conditions 
favourable for the emergence of an impression into the 
ordinary conscious field, so the especially poignant remorse 
of St Peter would be likely to put him in spiritual com- 
munion with the Lord whom he had denied. 

That the appearance to St James was supra-liminal is not 
so certain. But the separate mention of his name is striking 
in the same way as the separate mention of St Peter’s. The 
Acts of the Apostles mentions all our Lord’s brethren as 
assembled at Jerusalem before the day of Pentecost: all of 
them, we may assume, had therefore been participants in 
the summons addressed to the five hundred. If St James 
is singled out from the rest, there must have been some 
signal characteristic in his experience, which differentiated 
it from theirs: e.g. in his case the vision was supra-liminal. 

It may be added that, while St James was not a disciple, 
still there is every reason to suppose strong ties of human 
affection uniting our Lord to the brother who was next to 
Him in age. And that would explain why, in his case, the 
impression was strong enough to engage his waking 
attention. 


VI 


So far, then, we have reached the following conclusion :— 

The general aspect of the history is, by this time, clear. 
The motive which our Lord had in view being to bring His 
followers to Jerusalem and found a Church there, He sent 
out to every individual adherent wherever he might be— 
whether he was one of the twelve fleeing from Jerusalem, or 
a member of the five hundred at their Galilean homes—a 
summons to Jerusalem. 

This spiritual summons, however, was not consciously 
perceived by each percipient, but, except in the case of St 
Peter, remained for the present latent, leaving however its 
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effect behind, since each individual percipient felt an irre- 
sistible impulse to go to Jerusalem. 

This impulse to go to Jerusalem drove all the disciples to 
that place in two divisions. First to arrive were the twelve. 
Then came some of the five hundred, probably three of the 
Lord’s brethren, who, when added to the twelve, formed the 
group known as all the Apostles. But by the day of 
Pentecost, these first arrivals had been joined by the rest : 
all the five hundred were assembled at Jerusalem. 

We may say, therefore, that the witnesses arrived at 
Jerusalem in two parties, the group of all the Apostles, and 
the main body of the five hundred. 

The arrival of each of these bodies in Jerusalem led, a 
few days after its occurrence, to a further development. 

The group of all the Apostles in the Upper Chamber 
saw the Risen Lord at the common meal. This time 
the Lord was perceived by the waking selves of the 
witnesses. 

When the whole five hundred had arrived, and when the 
day of Pentecost had fully come, the spiritual impression 
which had reached them during the forty days in their 
Galilean homes, emerged in the form of a vision. 


VII 


If now we leave out the appearances to St Peter and St 
James, which the tradition obviously found comparatively 
unimportant—for, as we shall see, it is only by inference we 
can reconstruct the appearance to St Peter, and that to St 
James has only been preserved in an Apocryphal Gospel— 
it is clear that the supra-liminal appearance par excellence, 
the only one on which the orthodox tradition laid much 
stress, was the appearance to all the Apostles. 

The question arises, why did our Lord allow the greater 
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part of the manifestations to be subliminal, and only in the 
one case make an exception? 

The answer is, as it seems to me, that, so far from the 
resurrection appearances being abnormal, our Lord care- 
fully eschewed the abnormal. 

Supra-liminal appearances are abnormal. But subliminal 
spiritual messages are probably in the normal course of 
things passing between friend and friend, or between God 
and the worshipper, every significant moment of our lives. 

Subliminal telepathy may sound a dreadful phrase, but 
it is only another name for the Communion of Saints. 

It is not dramatic and startling apparitions that are 
required to found a Church. It is—the Communion of 
Saints. 

Nothing could seem more abnormal than Pentecost. 
And yet a moment’s thought will show that at Pentecost 
the disciples were allowed to fall into a trance to afford 
demonstration once for all—not of abnormal phenomena 
—pbut of the normal, almost continuous, communion of the 
Saints with Christ and with one another. 

And similarly with the Eucharistic supernatural manifesta- 
tion. Here again, apparently, you have the abnormal, 
Yet the abnormal is really only there to prove the normal. 
Christ manifested Himself once for all to the waking senses 
of all the Apostles, in order to show that at every Eucharist 
He is always present, in the normal course. 


ST tee 


CHAPTER XIII 


AND now let us test our theory by a comparison with 
St Paul’s list of appearances in 1 Corinthians xy. 5 f., and 
with the Gospels. St Paul’s list constitutes, of course, our 
most important piece of evidence on the subject of the 
Resurrection. ‘The Epistle is dated by Sanday in the 
spring of 55, and represents what St Paul had taught in 
Corinth when he came to the city for the first time between 
50 and 52; but these dates, taken by themselves, can only 
mislead, For what St Paul taught in Corinth was the common 
Christian tradition (verse 3 ff.); he had been taught it him- 
self when he became a Christian, and in his turn he trans- 
mitted it to others. But St Paul became a Christian not 
very long after the death of Christ—according to Harnack, 
one year after; to Ramsay, three or four; to Lightfoot, 
perhaps six or seven.” (Professor James Denney.) 

The list of appearances given by St Paul is as follows :— 
'St Peter, the twelve, the five hundred, St James, all the 
Apostles. Let us see what light our theory would shed 
upon these several appearances. 

A, The appearance to the twelve which succeeded that 
to St Peter will be represented, in our view, by the spiritual 
message which reached the subconsciousness of the twelve, 
and gave rise to that motor impulse which induced them to 
repair to Jerusalem. They got there, we have assumed, on 
the authority of St Luke, by Easter Night. 

This spiritual message would remain for the present 
latent but, like the message to the five hundred, would 
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come to light in due course. In fact, it is almost certain 
that the vision of the twelve has been preserved to us. 
Not only does the fact that the Pentecostal vision of 
the five hundred had its apparent scene in Galilee lead us 
to suspect that the other Galilean vision which has come 
down to us may be the similar vision of the twelve, but 
there is another note of correspondence. Because the 
thoughts of the twelve were set upon the Risen Lord while 
He was manifesting Himself to the five hundred, the five 
hundred saw the grouped twelve as part and parcel of their 
vision. Similarly, since before appearing to the twelve 
the Risen Lord had appeared to St Peter, we should expect 
St Peter to be a prominent figure in the vision of the twelve. 
And in St John xxi., which is the vision I should suspect to 
represent the Pentecostal vision of the twelve, a prominent 
part is played by St Peter.? 

B. St Paul’s appearance to the five hundred is represented, 
in our view, by the series of messages directed by the Risen 
Lord throughout the great forty days to the Galilean 
believers. At first sight, perhaps, this would seem incon- 
sistent with St Paul’s statement that our Lord appeared to 
over five hundred brethren “at once.” But ‘at once” is 
a mistranslation. The Greek word used by St Paul is 
epamaé, and épérae can only mean “once for all.” This 
rendering makes as good sense as the other. What St 
Paul means is, that this appearance to the ordinary Church 
members — the “‘ brethren”—was final. They were the 
representatives of all other Church brethren, so that those 
others were not to expect a similar experience for them- 
selves. The Church of Corinth, in particular, was to rest 
satisfied with the appearance made once for all to its 
representatives, the five hundred. 


? The study of St John xxi. will of course be resumed. See pages 
145 f. below. 
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Once again it will be further admitted that if the appear- 
ance to the five hundred was a spiritual impression which 
for many days never rose above the threshold of waking 
consciousness, and which only manifested itself for the 
present by the inclination to go to Jerusalem, it would be 
very difficult to say exactly when it was received in each 
individual case. For no doubt the inclination in question 
was at first very vague. It gained in intensity as time went 
on. But at the outset it was very probably almost imper- 
ceptible. For a witness to say exactly when this desire 
to go to Jerusalem had first begun to obsess him was 
practically impossible. It may well be that the task of 
introspection was found hopelessly baffling, even if it was 
seriously attempted. And so the original belief in the first 
flush of the new enthusiasm may well have been not that 
there was a series of impressions, spread, as we have seen 
they were, over forty days, but that there was one massive 
impression embracing the whole number of witnesses ata single 
jfiash. And the date assigned to this single comprehensive 
message would naturally be the earliest one possible. In 
other words, the appearance to the five hundred brethren 
would be thought to have followed immediately after the 
appearance to the twelve. 

The supposition just advanced is of some importance. 
For it enables us, as we shall see later on, to understand 
how the evangelists—in spite of the extended time taken 
by the appearances—found them so compressible that they 
could reduce the forty days to one. 

There is one feature in the appearance to the five hundred 
which, though already mentioned, is so supremely important 
that it cannot be over-emphasized. The proof that the twelve 
on receipt of the summons to Jerusalem did remain gathered 
together in closest communion with the Risen Lord during 
the time taken up by the manifestations to the five hundred 
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is the fact that, in the accounts of their experience that have 
come down to us, the vision of the five hundred was a vision 
of the Risen Lord not alone, but with the twelve. The 
presentation of the twelve to their perception was an 
integral part of the vision of the five hundred. 

The third Pauline group we have seen to be constituted, 
probably, of the twelve, plus three of the Lord’s brethren— 
St James being reserved for a special experience of his 
own. 

The appearances to St James and all the Apostles may 
be best considered in a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WHETHER one takes Low Sunday or Ascension Day as the 
date of the appearance to “‘all the Apostles” one thing is 
obvious. The conditions at this appearance are very 
different from those at the appearances to the twelve and 
the five hundred. I pointed out above that the concentra- 
tion as opposed to the dispersion of our Lord’s energy, the 
expectancy as opposed to the despondency of the disciples’ 
hearts, would lead us to expect much more striking features 
in the appearance to the assembled Apostles than in the 
appearances to the scattered twelve. I wish now to 
emphasize a point the consideration of which I temporarily 
postponed. We may say with some approach to certainty 
that this completer and more definite revelation took one 
particular form. It was made at the common meal. It 
was, in fact, capable of being construed as effecting a re- 
institution of the Eucharist. 

Loisy has shown the general connection between Christo- 
phany and Eucharist. ‘The faith in Christ risen, and the 
faith in Christ present for His own in the common meal, 
the Eucharistic Feast, grew together and are inseparable.” 
And we have the best of all bases for this peculiarity in the 
tradition if we assume with St Luke, that this appearance 
to all the Apostles was Eucharistic, to the extent, at any rate, 
of taking place at the common meal. 

A very clear proof that the Eucharistic appearance was 
that to all the Apostles, is afforded by Acts. x. 40-43. 

“Him God raised up the third day, and gave Him to 
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be made manifest, not to all the people, but unto witnesses 
that were chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat 
and drink with Him after He rose from the dead. And He 
charged us to preach unto the people, and to testify that 
this is He which is ordained of God to be the Judge of 
quick and dead.” 

Who are the witnesses who are to preach? Obviously 
the Afostles. It was with the Apostles that our Lord 
ate and drank. The appearance to the Apostles was 
Eucharistic. 

I do not propose to go into this at length,! but I mention 
it here because it sheds light on a point of some importance 
for our discussion of the Pauline order of appearances. 

For the appearance to James, which according to St Paul 
immediately preceded that to all the Apostles, was also 
Eucharistic. The Gospel according to the Hebrews is our 
only authority for that appearance. And there we read that 
our Lord said, “ Bring a table and bread. . . . My brother 
eat thy bread, for the Son of Man is risen from the 
dead.” 

Thus a Eucharistic note is to be detected alike in the 
appearance to James, and in the appearance to all the Apostles. 
It is important to bear this in mind, for it gives us the only 
link that was missing in our chain of proof that in St Paul’s 
list of appearances the successive terms show traces of a 
connection—in other words, that some spiritual process was 
at work uniting witness to witness. 

We have seen already that the appearance to Peter 
preceding that to the twelve, and Peter continuing in 
spiritual communion with the risen Lord, the twelve, if St 
John xxi. is to be followed, saw a vision in which a principal 
figure was Peter. 

We saw, similarly, that the appearance to the five hundred 

* For a fuller discussion, see ‘‘ Resurrectio Christi,” page 19 f. 
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taking place while the twelve (returned to the Upper 
Chamber) continued in spiritual rapport with Christ, the 
five hundred saw in their vision, as St Matthew tells us, 
not only the Risen Lord, but also the twelve. 

We have now come upon an exactly similar fact. The 
appearances to James! and to all the Apostles were closely 
successive. It is not difficult to surmise that James, after 
the appearance of the Lord to himself personally, continued 
in spiritual communion with Christ, and so got some 
visionary intimation of that Eucharistic appearance to all 
the Apostles which succeeded the appearance to James. 
This participation of James in the Eucharistic Christophany 
is the meaning of the Eucharistic features attributed in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews to the experience of 
James. 

Grant this, and then, as I say, the whole list of appearances 
mentioned by St Paul fall into series. They represent 
quite obviously waves of spiritual influence uniting the 
witnesses not only to the Risen Lord, but also, through 
Him, to one another. That the process throughout was 
predominantly a spiritual one is definitely proved. 


II 


Although our examination of St Paul’s list of appearances 
is complete, some remarks ought to be added with regard 
to the Ethiopian Acts of Peter. For that document repro- 


1 I suppose the main reason that has led critics to attach small 
importance to the account of the appearance to James is the mistake 
which the author makes in assuming that James was present at the 
Last Supper. James, it is objected, cannot have been present because 
he was not one of the twelve. We shall see, however, that the answer 
to this objection is, that at a very early period the name of James 
(together with those of his brothers Simon and Jude) was substituted for 
some of the lesser known names of the original list. See Appendix III. 
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duces the various appearances mentioned by St Paul with 
greater accuracy than any other writing with which I am 
acquainted. It is, moreover, especially important for us at 
the present stage of our discussion, (1) because it seems to 
support our view that the various appearances were all 
spiritually connected, and (2) because it preserves a memory 
of the Eucharistic features common to the two appearances 
to James and to all the Apostles. 

Nominally the Acts of Peter describes the Ascension. 
But the distinction between Resurrection and Ascension is 
here unimportant, since the same witnesses are supposed to 
participate in the Ascension as had participated in the 
Resurrection, and not only so, but they are represented as 
participating in exactly the same way. At the Resurrection. 
as we Saw, an experience of Peter had been reflected in an 
experience of the twelve: and a spiritual wave had united 
the twelve to the five hundred Galileans at their distant 
homes. As regards this last part of the process, we have 
seen that, while it really went on for forty days, tradition 
might easily come to regard it as a single comprehensive 
flash. 

All this, as I say, is transferred in the Ethiopian Acts of 
Peter from Easter Day to the Thursday of the Ascension. 
Peter “calls out! to his friends among the Apostles, 
Andrew, and James, and John, and they cry out to the rest 
of the twelve apostles, and to the seventy-two.” The spiritual 
wave which spread from Peter on Easter Day could hardly 
be better described. 

But more remains. In the resurrection appearances, 
the “Apostles” (whom apparently our author takes to be 
seventy-two in number), formed only a part of the five 
hundred. And so, when the skeleton frame-work of the 


1 Each Christophany becomes, that is, a summons. That is natural. 
For, as we saw, each Christophany was a summons. 
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resurrection appearances is transferred by our author to 
the Ascension, not only are the seventy-two summoned to 
the mountain, but a vague and distant crowd—representing 
the five hundred—shares in the visions from afar. ‘All the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem saw the cloud which surrounded 
the Apostles.” ‘“ Many also of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
saw things which Peter was seeing.” 

And now we come to our second point: the common 
Eucharistic features in the appearances to James and all 
the Apostles. Our author has transferred to Ascension 
Day the processes of Easter Day; what is he to do with 
the appearances—those to James and all the Apostles— 
which occurred not on Easter Day, but subsequently? He 
cannot mention them as additional appearances. That is 
obvious: he has already taken us to the fortieth day 
from the Resurrection ; and on that day the appearances 
stopped. 

But though he cannot record the appearances of James 
and all the Apostles as appearances, he shows us that in the 
account of the Resurrection which he is following there 
was a mention of them not only as appearances, but as 
mutually connected Lucharistic appearances, when he tells 
us that, “three days after the Ascension, James, whom the 
Lord called His brother after the flesh, consecrated the 
offering, and all we (sc. all the Apostles) drew nigh to 
partake thereof.” 

“This document—which, as we have seen in another place, 
gives us our best record of the presence of the five hundred 
at Pentecost—gives us our best account of the whole of the 
Pauline appearances. It represents the spread of the 
spiritual impulse from Peter to the twelve. It describes 
a mysterious participation in the proceedings by a body 
of persons at a distance—in other words, the five hundred. 
And it shows a knowledge of the Eucharistic features 
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common to the two appearances to James and to all the 
Apostles. 

Thus, as we said, the Eucharistic element which appears 
in the two appearances to James and all the Apostles 
completes the circle of spiritual influence connecting all 
the appearances. Just as the twelve saw Peter in their 
vision, and the five hundred saw the twelve in theirs, so 
James is found participating in the manifestation to all the 
Apostles at the common meal. 

I think, then, we may say that the list of St Paul has 
never been so well explained as by our theory. We have, 
for the first time, adequately accounted for that continutty, 
which the genius of Weizsacker had already detected. 
“The separate events enumerated by St Paul were, without 
doubt, related to each other in a causal series, and started 
from an initial impulse. Peter began the great movement. 
At a later period a new epoch may be referred to James, if 
only because he, too, in his turn, precedes a number in St 
Paul’s summary. ‘That list indicates clearly enough the 
kind of movement that, starting from a centre, continued 
in wider and wider rings. Peter's experience became that 
of his companions, first in a narrower and then in a wider 
circle.” 

We have seen, however, what Weizsacher did not see: 
that the continuity of the appearances one with another is 
not only proved by St Paul’s list of the appearances, but 
by the accounts found elsewhere of the appearances in 
question. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE COMPRESSIBILITY OF THE EVENTS 


BEFORE turning to examine the Gospel narratives in detail, 
there is one general feature of them which is disclosed by 
the most superficial examination, and the discussion of 
which seems to come most suitably at the point at which 
we have just arrived. 

I suppose a concentration of critics’ attention upon one 
great resurrection difficulty—the discrepancy as to the 
scene of the appearances—has tended to make the vast 
majority of critics say little or nothing about a difficulty 
which is every whit as great. 

As Loisy remarks, the witnesses mentioned by St Paul— 
Peter, the twelve, the five hundred, James, all the Apostles— 
cannot well be supposed to have seen the Risen Lord on a 
single day, or within a short sequence of days, From this 
point of view, St Luke in the Acts has probabilities with 
him when he says the appearances went on for forty days. 
It is introducing needless difficulties into the discussion 
to suppose that the manifestations which culminated at 
Pentecost had come to an end long before that day. 

The Gospels, on the other hand, gives us precisely the 
contrary impression. Not only St Luke, but also St 
Matthew, reduces the time to as short a compass as possible. 
As Keim puts it: “The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke assume this: with only this difference, that Luke 
more distinctly makes the day of resurrection also the 
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day of departure, whilst Matthew and Mark are com- 
pelled by the unhistoric calling of the disciples to Galilee, 
to allow a journey of at least three days to precede the 
departure.” 

It is even possible that Matthew as well as Luke regarded 
all his Christophanies as over by the end of the first Easter 
Day. Such at least is Loisy’s suggestion. See “Les Evan- 
giles Synoptiques,” volume ii. page 718. (Matthew first ante- 
. dates the discovery of the empty tomb, and then) “grace 
a cette anticipation de la résurrection, avec une géographe 
complaisante et une perspective un peu vague, Matthieu 
semble vouloir mettre l’apparition du Christ aux Onze a la 
fin du premier jour de la semaine.” 

It is obviously necessary, then, for any theory of the 
Resurrection, to explain how the Evangelists came to find 
the series of appearances so compressible. 

In fact, one may even say that the discrepancy of place 
on which so much has been said is really a subsidiary 
problem—that the problem we have just stated comes 
logically first. 

Unless the Evangelists had not only found the events 
compressible, but had actually compressed them into a 
brief compass of days, and been, moreover, convinced that 
outside that compass no appearance whatever had taken 
place, the contradiction between Jerusalem and Galilee 
could never have been regarded as so absolute, or so 
deliberately emphasized. Luke would have allowed Galilean 
manifestations to succeed those at Jerusalem. St Matthew 
would have admitted Christophanies at Jerusalem after 
the great appearance in Galilee. 

As I say, then, for some reason or reasons, the early 
Christian tradition found the five appearances of St Paul 
almost infinitely compressible. 
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II 


Well, now, it is quite clear that the strategic point in this 
problem of compressibility is the appearance to all the 
Apostles. 

The supra-liminal appearance to Peter, and the subliminal 
summons or appearance to the twelve, were of course 
delivered on Easter Day. 

As to the series of spiritual impressions upon the five 
hundred, we have already seen that just because they were 
subliminal it was impossible to say exactly when they were 
received. And since at Pentecost they all claimed to have 
seen very much the same vision, it was natural to suppose 
the series of appearances had been simply a single simul- 
taneous, all-comprehending flash despatched in all pro- 
bability on Easter Day. 

There remain, then, out of all St Paul’s list, only the 
two appearances to James and all the Apostles. Since, 
as we have seen, they were inter-connected, James’s 
experience being really a sort of reflection of that of all 
the Apostles, when once the appearance to all the Apostles 
had been relegated to Easter Day, the appearance to James 
would follow it. 

As I say, the strategic point is the appearance to all the 
Apostles. 

If only we can show any reason why the appearance to 
all the Apostles should be transferred from its proper date 
to Easter Day, the problem of the compressibility of the 
events will at once be solved. 

I claim that a reason for assigning the appearance to all 
the Apostles to Easter Day is to be found in its intrinsic 
character. It was, we saw, Eucharistic. And as I proceed 
~ to show, any Eucharistic Christophany would naturally tend 
to be assigned to Easter Day. 
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In order to make this clear, we must first make a slight 
digression, and define more carefully exactly what we mean 
by a Eucharistic Christophany. 


III 


We must not allow our view of the history of the 
Eucharist to be distorted by the later modifications of that 
sacrament. It is quite true that at a very early stage of 
Christian development the Eucharist was separated from 
the Agape. It is quite true—or so I think myself—that 
the change in question was no simply human change, but 
one effected under the Divine Guidance, so that it was 
quite as much an act of Christ as the institution of the 
Eucharist itself. And yet it seems quite clear that for the 
primitive Church the Eucharist was quite simply—the 
common meal. St Luke seems to call it the breaking of 
bread. For St Luke the breaking of bread is a technical 
expression descriptive of the Eucharist. He uses, however, 
this technical expression in the narrative of the appearance 
to the two disciples in the house at Emmaus. The Lord is 
recognized in the breaking of bread, z.e., as we have seen, in 
the Eucharist. It is clear, however, that the scene in the 
house was a Eucharist simply because it was a Christian 
common meal, a meal taken in common by two brethren. 

For the same reason the later meal in the Upper Chamber 
was a Eucharist, as we, following Loisy, have ventured to 
allege. If the Eucharist was simply the common meal, it 
is obviously a matter of indifference whether what is eaten 
be bread, or a broiled fish and a piece of a honey-comb. 

Of course the common meal was regarded sacramentally. 
Christ was supposed to be present there. The most 
probable view of our Lord’s intention in founding the 
Eucharist is, as Tyrrell seems to hold, that our Lord said 
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that henceforth the common meal of the disciples was to 
be invested with Messianic Glory, it was to be the Heavenly 
Messianic banquet, at which He Himself, the Unseen 
Messiah, was to be present in the midst. 

And now I come to my point. We wished to explain 
how the Eucharistic appearance to all the Apostles might 
come to be ante-dated. 

The Eucharist in question at which our Lord visibly 
appeared was ot the first common meal. On the con- 
trary, it followed after a series of common meals which the 
twelve, after their return to the Upper Chamber, must have 
been taking day after day. 

At all of those common meals, our Lord must have been 
present, just as much as at the appearance to all the 
Apostles. They had not seen Him, but His promise must 
surely have been kept. It was intolerable to suppose that - 
the twelve had taken their first common supper on Easter 
Night—their first Eucharist—without the Risen Lord being 
in their midst. The fact that our Lord visibly manifested 
Himself a few days later was not a reason for thinking that 
on that occasion He came to them for the first time. On 
the contrary, the visible presence was merely a proof that 
all along He had been present spiritually, though their eyes 
were holden and they saw Him not. 

And so it would be quite natural for the Early Church, 
anxious to emphasize the fact that our Lord had been really 
present with the twelve on the ever memorable occasion, 
when they made their first Eucharist on Easter Night, to 
read back into that event the physical manifestation of the 
appearance to all the Apostles, or what is really the same 
thing, to transfer that appearance to Easter Day. 
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IV 


Hitherto we have regarded this first common meal of 
the twelve simply from the human side. We have supposed 
that the disciples took their common meal, that nothing 
particular distinguished it from any other common meal, 
but that when the manifestation at the common meal a 
week later had taken place, the first event was interpreted 
in the light of the second, it was argued that because 
Christ had been visibly present on the second occasion, 
He had been spiritually present on the first. But I think 
a moment’s thought will convince the reader that we have 
over-simplified the history. The process of rational 
deduction was not the real reason why Christ was supposed 
to be spiritually present at the first of the common meals. 
We have left out of account the main factor—our Lord 
Himself. 

When we consider that on the eve of His death our 
Lord had promised His disciples that the idea of the 
Messianic banquet was to become an accomplished fact, 
that He Himself would be with them whenever they might 
break bread—for such seems, as we said, the latest view 
of the institution of the Eucharist—can we doubt that the 
first common meal was an important occasion, not only for 
the Christians, but for Christ? Surely it is beyond question 
that when our Lord saw His efforts to reunite the twelve 
in the Upper Room, and at the common board, had proved 
successful, He would make some effort from the Unseen 
Sphere to convince them that His promise was fulfilled, 
that He was actually there, that though His presence was 
spiritual it was none the less real. 

If our Lord intended, as it is clear He did, to perpetuate 
by His manifestations that Eucharist which He had 
instituted on the eve of His death, surely there is no con- 
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ceivable way of attaining this end at all comparable to the 
one which I now proceed to suggest. For several days our 
Lord would ensure that the disciples should be vividly 
conscious of His spiritual presence. Whatever sense of 
Christ’s presence has been enjoyed by the saints at Christian 
altars or at other places and times would be as nothing to 
the mystical realization of that presence by the assembled 
twelve, at the first common meal, and those which immedi- 
ately followed it. Then after a week of such Eucharists, 
where Christ—doubtless by a strong constraint put on Him- 
self—had been all but visible, yet not actually so, there 
occurred the final Eucharist of all the Apostles, when He 
confirmed their certitude that He had been with them, by 
an appeal (so it seemed) to their bodily senses. 

There is, of course, no psychological difficulty in this 
supposition. Anyone who wishes to consider the scientific 
aspect of my view would do well to refer to the admirable 
treatment of “the sense of presence” in Professor James’s 
“Varieties of Religious Experience.” 

There are many subsidiary ways in which a procedure 
such as we have suggested would serve our Lord’s purpose. 
For instance, it would suit His intention—evidenced as we 
have seen throughout the resurrection appearances—-to 
work not by abnormal means, but by normal. Just as at 
Pentecost the abnormal method—trance—was only used so 
as to bring to light the spiritual impressions which are 
received quite normally below the ordinary conscious 
threshold—so here, the physical manifestation, in itself 
abnormal, is designed to set at rest any doubts that might 
exist as to the normal or spiritual presence of Christ at the 
Eucharist. 

Again, this sense of presence, spiritual but supra-liminal, 
is the natural intermediate link between the subliminal 
spiritual impression on the twelve which had brought them 
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to Jerusalem, and the supra-liminal appearance to all the 
Apostles. If the twelve had this conscious sense of our 
Lord’s presence on Easter Night, the confusion between 
that appearance and the one to all the Apostles is easier to 
explain ; it would occur inevitably. 

Lastly, if the Apostles had this vivid feeling that our 
Lord was in the midst of them at all the common meals 
between Easter Day and Pentecost, we can understand how 
St Luke, even when in Acts he extends his one day to 
forty, can still represent the period as taken up by a series 
of interviews between our Lord and the Apostles. 


CHAPTER XVI 


WE come now to discuss the narratives in our Gospels. 
May I here again quote Professor Denney ? 

“It has to be frankly admitted that no one has ever 
succeeded in constructing a harmony which combines with- 
out inconsistency or contradiction all that we read in the 
Gospels, in Acts, and in 1 Corinthians, on the subject of 
the Resurrection. . . .” 

“If we take the Gospels as they stand, and attempt to 
harmonize them, we may think at first there are sufficient 
facilities for doing so. . . . But a closer scrutiny reveals to 
us that in their representations of the scene of Jesus’ ap- 
pearances, the Evangelists do not differ from each other 
merely as men might differ who were recording the testimony 
of agitated observers. In this case there might no doubt 
be divergences, but they would be of an accidental 
character: they would explain themselves, or would need 
no explanation. What we find in the Gospels is far more 
conscious, deliberate, and serious than this... . 

“In the Gospel according to Matthew, chapter xxvi. 
31 f., we have the remarkable word of Jesus spoken to His 
disciples as they left the Upper Room for the Garden of 
Gethsemane. ‘All ye shall be offended in Me this night: 
for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of 
the flock shall be scattered abroad. But after Iam raised up, 
I will go before you into Galilee.’ . . . When the women 
visit the tomb on the first day of the week, an angel says 
to them, ‘Go quickly, and tell His disciples that He has 
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risen from the dead; and behold He goeth before you 
into Galilee ; there shall ye see Him’ (Matthew xxviii. 7). 
The same message is repeated by Jesus when He appears 
to these women on their way to execute the charge of the 
angel: ‘Go tell My brethren that they depart into Galilee, 
and there shall they see Me’ (Matthew xxviii. 10). It 
is not necessary to consider whether verses 9 and 10 are 
no more than a ‘doublet’ of what precedes—the tradition 
of the same fact in another form ; the point is, that this is 
the programme which is carried out in the first Gospel. 
The eleven disciples departed into Galilee (verse 16), and 
saw Jesus there. ‘There also they received the great com- 
mission, ‘Go and make disciples of all nations.’ Not only 
is there no appearance of Jesus to the disciples at Jerusalem, 
but any such appearance is carefully excluded. The 
disciples are promptly directed away from Jerusalem—go 
quickly and tell them—both by the angel, and by Jesus, 
and we must assume that they left at once. As far as they 
are concerned, the appearing of Jesus is an experience 
which is connected with Galilee alone. 

“Tf we turn to the Gospel of Mark, we find there also, 
at chapter xiv. 27, the prophetic words of Jesus quoted 
above. Itcan hardly be doubted that for him also, as for 
Matthew, they determined the character of his resurrec- 
tion narrative. He reproduces them in his account of what 
took place at the grave. The angel says to the women, 
‘Go tell His disciples and Peter, that He goeth before 
you into Galilee ; there shall ye see Him, as He said unto 
you.’ The Gospel of Mark, like everything in the New 
Testament, was written by a believer in the resurrection ; 
and it is inconceivable that it broke off without the ful- 
filment of this programme. The consternation of the 
women described in verse 8—‘ And they went out and fled 
from the tomb ; for trembling and astonishment had come 
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upon them; and they said nothing to anyone; for they 
were afraid ’—is not the end of the story; and in spite of 
the ingenious comment of Wellhausen, can never have been 
the end of it. As it stands at present, the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark records no appearance of Jesus whatever ; 
but it is no rash assumption that with the same prophetic 
intimation as Matthew (Mark xiv. 28=Matthew xxvi. 
32), and the same or an even more emphatic reproduc- 
tion of it by the angel at the tomb (Mark xvi. 7 = Matthew 
XXviil. 7), the original conclusion ran on the same lines 
as that of our first Gospel. The fear-stricken women 
may have been met, as in St Matthew, and reassured by 
the Risen Jesus himself; and when they did their errand 
the eleven would start for Galilee and see the Lord there. 
Indeed, the relation of the two Evangelists is such that the 
only plausible construction of the facts is that the last 
chapter of Matthew, barring what is said about bribing 
the soldiers, which corresponds to a passage earlier in 
Matthew, and with no parallel in Mark, is based through- 
out on Mark’s original conclusion. Had this been pre- 
served, it would have answered to Matthew xxviii. 16-20 ; 
that is, it would have given a Galilean appearance of Jesus 
to the eleven, and would have excluded an appearance 
at Jerusalem. 

‘When we turn to Luke, it is of the first importance 
to remember that he wrote with Mark before him... . 
Assuming, therefore, that Luke knew Mark, we notice 
in the first place, that he does not give the words of 
Jesus on leaving the Upper Room. There is nothing 
about the smiting of the shepherd, the scattering of the 
flock, the rising and going before into Galilee. This is not 
because Luke was ignorant of the words, or accidentally 
overlooked them, for we can see when we come to his 
resurrection narrative, that the sound of them was in his 
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ears. His two angels say to the women, ‘He is not here, 
but is risen ; remember how He spake to you while He was 
yet in Galilee, saying that the Son of Man must be delivered 
up into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the 
third day rise again.’ Here a general reference to Jesus’ 
predictions of His death and resurrection, made while He 
was yet in Galilee, is substituted for the direction to the 
disciples to go into Galilee and meet Him there. We 
may say substituted without hesitation, for there is 
nothing accidental about it. Luke had what he thought 
sufficient reasons for omitting altogether what he read in 
Mark xiv. 27 f.; and for giving what he read in Mark 
xvi. 7 an entirely different turn. A reader unfamiliar with 
the minute comparison of the Gospels may think these 
reckless statements, but no one who has been at pains to 
examine the way in which Luke habitually makes use 
of Mark will find any difficulty in them. The only 
question they raise is, Can we find out the reasons on the 
strength of which Luke felt entitled or bound to treat 
these passages as he has done? 

“The answer is obvious. Luke omitted or modified 
these passages because they connected the appearances of 
the Risen Jesus with Galilee, whereas everything he had to 
tell about Him was connected with Jerusalem. Hence he 
not only records appearances only at Jerusalem or in its 
vicinity, but he takes as much pains to confine the disciples 
to Jerusalem as Matthew takes to get them away. The 
women do not, as in Matthew, see Jesus on the way 
from the tomb, but He appears on the very day of the 
Resurrection to Cleophas and his friend, to Peter, and to the 
eleven and those with them. He bids them, apparently on 
this occasion, continue in the city until they are clothed in 
power from on high (24, 49). They are not only not re- 
presented as going to Galilee and seeing Jesus there, 
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according to His commandment: His commandment is 
reversed ; they are forbidden to leave Jerusalem, and it is 
there, and not amid the scenes of His earthly fellowship 
with them, that they receive the great commission. These 
are the facts: what do they signify, and how are they to be 
explained ?” 


1 The reader may like to compare this statement of Professor Denney, 
with the quotation from Professor Bacon in the preface. 


CHAPTER XVII 


I HAVE quoted at such length from Professor Denney 
because his high scholarship and his attachment to 
Evangelical Christianity are so proverbial, that no one 
could for a moment suspect him of being carried away by 
fantastic theories, or of a bias against the orthodox view. 
As a scientific and absolutely candid statement of the case 
Professor Denney’s exposition is, moreover, in my humble 
opinion, unparalleled. 

The problem, then, which according to Professor Denney 
we have to solve isa double one. Why did St Mark and 
St Matthew insist on the Galilean scene of the appearances 
to the exclusion of the Jerusalem hypothesis, and why does 
St Luke pursue the contrary course? Why does St Luke 
‘take as much pains to confine the disciples to Jerusalem, 
as St Matthew takes to get them away ?” 


I 


On the view of the Christophanies for which I have been 
pleading the Galilean tradition would spring up almost or 
quite inevitably. It is true that the twelve had returned to 
Jerusalem by Easter Night, but the summons which had 
brought them there was ascertained at Pentecost to have 
been a vision of the Galilean lake. It is true that they 
never left Jerusalem afterwards ; but for forty days the five 
hundred at their Galilean homes had been receiving 


spiritual impressions, and these impressions were found at 
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Pentecost to have involved a vision of the twelve. Thus 
there was every reason to believe that the twelve had made 
some sort of spiritual excursion into Galilee. The spiritual 
excursion was, of course, not the final view, but it was the 
initial view. It is, moreover, a view quite consistent with 
early Christian thought. St Paul, for instance, on two 
occasions, claims to have the power of making a spiritual 
visitation of his converts. Though absent in the flesh, he 
can be with the Colossians in the spirit, joying and behold- 
ing their order and the steadfastness of their faith in Christ 
(Colossians ii. 5). Though absent in the body, he can be 
associated in spirit in the judicial proceedings of the 
Corinthians ; the Corinthians and the spirit of Paul can be 
gathered together, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(1 Corinthians v. 4). This power of spiritual excursion 
which St Paul claims for himself seems, in fact, to be a de- 
duction from the journey of the twelve to Galilee in the 
spirit. In the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, again, the 
transportation of Apostles in defiance of time and place is 
so constantly reappearing, that some origin must be found 
for it; and we have the origin required if the twelve in the 
Upper Chamber were thought to have paid a spiritual visit 
to the five hundred.t 

Be it remembered that this theory of a spiritual excursion 
did not rest on a single piece of evidence but on the co- 
incidence between two separate declarations. Not only 
did the five hundred claim to have seen the twelve, but the 
twelve themselves claimed to have been taken to a scene 
in Galilee: had they not seen the Lord in a vision upon 
the lake ? 

Transform this spiritual journey into a physical one, and 
you get the tradition of Matthew. 

It will be seen from the statement of Professor Denney 

1 See Appendix II. 
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that St Matthew’s or St Mark’s theory of the journey into 
Galilee is quite different from that of the modern critic. 
The modern critic believes that the twelve continued the 
flight begun on the night of the betrayal until they reached 
Galilee. But St Matthew and St Mark’s conception is 
different: our Lord is thought of as leading the twelve into 
Galilee as a shepherd leads his flock. The disciples, ac- 
cording to St Matthew and St Mark, are guided to Galilee 
by the unseen Christ. But the idea that the twelve were 
taken into Galilee by a Christ present with them in the 
spirit, is an idea that might have sprung very naturally from 
the conception that the spirit of Christ had taken them and 
conveyed them thither. 

What is the relationship of this mountain appearance of 
St Matthew to the three main appearances of St Paul, 
those to the twelve, the five hundred, and all the Apostles? 

(A) The appearance to the twelve is presupposed. For 
we saw it was the appearance to the twelve—the subliminal 
summons—which drought the twelve 4o Jerusalem. St 
Matthew and St Mark, in assuming that the twelve are 
accessible to the women’s message and therefore zz 
Jerusalem, presuppose the appearance to the twelve. 

(B) The mountain vision zs the appearance to the five 
hundred, or rather the vision in which at Pentecost that 
appearance was finally embodied. 

(C) St Paul’s appearance to all the Apostles has exercised 
a double influence on the tradition. In the first place, 
St Matthew obviously intends his vision to represent the 
appearance to all the Apostles as well as the appearance 
to the five hundred. That is the reason for the stress 
which he lays on the Apostolic commission: “Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all nations.” 

In the second place, the account of the Jerusalem appear- 
ance to all the Apostles as known to St Matthew and 
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rejected by him must have been an appearance taking 
place at about the same time as his own vision of the 
Galilean mountain. In other words, the ascription of the 
appearance to all the Apostles to Easter Day had been 
already effected. 

So far then from St Matthew being at hopeless variance 
with St Paul, he presupposes the vision of the twelve, he 
describes that of the five hundred, and, as to the appear- 
ance to all the Apostles, he partially includes the tradition 
of its substance and consciously rejects the tradition of its 
scene. 

The inclusion, however, of the appearance to all the 
Apostles as an integral part of the appearance to the five 
hundred is due to no artificial fusion of the two appearances 
effected by the evangelist, but, as we have seen, to the fact 
that the Jerusalem and Galilean appearances were inter- 
related sides of one and the same event. It was while the 
Apostles were in spiritual communion with the Risen Christ 
at Jerusalem that they were seen with Him by the 
Galileans. 


II 


And now let us look at the problem from the point of 
view of St Luke. 

Why does St Luke exclude the journey into Galilee and 
insist that the appearances were confined to Jerusalem ? 
The answer is that St Luke was a careful historian and 
had ascertained that the twelve were, as a matter of fact, 
present in Jerusalem on Easter Day and never left it 
afterwards till the day of Pentecost. 

A second reason is that he regulated his account through- 
out by what he had learnt from St Paul. 

Thus, for instance, when he has to explain why the 
twelve had come together in the Upper Chamber, he does 
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so by a recollection of the true fact. They had, it will be 
remembered, been summoned by the Risen Lord from 
their flight, and in the vision into which finally their 
summons translated itself they saw not only the Lord but 
the Lord appearing to Peter. It was that experience which 
had gathered them together. St Luke is therefore quite 
correct when he says, “the eleven were gathered together 
and those with them, saying, The Lord is risen indeed and 
hath appeared unto Simon.” This spiritual impression, how- 
ever, he does not narrate in detail just because it is a vision. 
He goes back to its factual basis—the appearance to Peter 
—which was supra-liminal, and therefore not so likely to 
be called into question. 

After the appearances to Peter and the twelve, the next 
two appearances in St Paul’s list are those to the five 
hundred and to James. The corresponding part in St 
Luke’s narrative is taken by the appearance to two disciples 
on the roadto Emmaus. That appearance divides naturally 
into two parts; an appearance to disciples on a journey, and 
an appearance to disciples in a house. Let us begin with 
the latter. 

In the second part of the experience of the two disciples, 
the breaking of bread in the house at Emmaus, we may 
detect the Eucharistic appearance to James. The omission 
of the name can easily be accounted for as follows. We 
have seen that the two Eucharistic appearances to James 
and all the Apostles were interconnected: James, continu- 
ing in spiritual union with the Risen Christ Who had just 
appeared to him, saw Him in a vision appearing, a few 
moments later, to the group who were in the Upper Chamber 
taking their common meal, How would the Early Church 
explain this participation of James, who was probably in 
Galilee, in a manifestation which was made at Jerusalem? 
Surely, first, by a theory of a spiritual journey, and later by 
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a theory of a physical one. Exactly the same course would 
be followed with James as with the twelve, who, as we saw, 
were first thought to have visited Galilee in the spirit, and 
later in the body. To give time, however, for the physical 
journey of James from Galilee to the Upper Chamber an 
interval would have to be put between the two appearances. 
After that, the development would be easy. First our Lord 
would be represented as breaking bread with James in his 
home, and then James would be described as proceeding 
without delay to the Upper Chamber. If only the tradition 
had not done something else, all would have been simple. 
However, the tradition Zad done something else. It had 
ante-dated the appearance to all the Apostles, and assigned 
it to Easter Day. 

With this ante-dating of the second of the two related 
experiences, further modifications of the story became 
necessary. In the first place, there is no longer any time 
for the journey from Jerusalem to Galilee: Galilee is 
changed to Emmaus. And in the second place, as it is 
still remembered that James, as a matter of fact, had been 
in Galilee, the name of James becomes, as we shall see in 
Appendix III., veiled by a slight misunderstanding. 

And now let us turn to the first part of the Emmaus 
legend. If the second part is clearly based on the experi- 
ence of James, we shall naturally look for traces of the same 
basis in the first. 

It will be remembered that one of our authorities for 
thinking the appearance to James was regarded as Eucha- 
ristic was the Gospel according to the Hebrews. That 
document, however, ascribes another feature to the appear- 
ance. Our Lord shows knowledge of a remark made by 
James in His absence. James is said to have vowed that he 
would not eat or drink from the day in which he had drunk 
the cup of the Lord, until He should rise from the dead. 
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When our Lord appears to James, He makes an allusion 
to this vow in the words, “Rise, My brother, and eat 
thy bread, for the Son of Man is risen from them that 
sleep.” 

The belief was, then, that our Lord had been present 
unseen, and had heard James making this vow. He had 
been present, that is to say, at a conversation between 
James and someone else. 

In the Emmaus narrative we see James conversing with 
a companion, and the Risen Lord stealing up to them 
unseen and remaining with them unrecognized. “It 
came to pass that, while they communed together and 
reasoned, Jesus Himself drew near, and went with them. 
But their eyes were holden that they should not know Him. 
And He said unto them, What manner of communications 
are these that ye have one to another, as ye walk and are 
sad?” 

The walk to Emmaus is thus merely an elaboration of 
one of the two main characteristics of the appearance to 
James. We find our Lord doing exactly what the James 
narrative declares He had done—visited conversing disciples, 
except that an unrecognized presence is substituted for an 
invisible one. 

There was, however, another reason for providing James 
with a companion, or for substituting two persons for the 
single individual, James. 

The Eucharist being a common meal, it was necessary 
that at least ‘wo Christians should take part in it. If James 
had been alone at the breaking of bread, it might have 
been denied that the experience was really Eucharistic. 
And so James was given a companion. 

It is thus easily possible to argue that Jo¢h parts of the 
Emmaus narrative are based on the appearance to James. 
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III 


From the Emmaus narrative we pass on to the appearance 
to all the Apostles in the Upper Room. We have already 
noticed in regard to this appearance (r) that it was made in 
apparently complete reality, (2) that it was Eucharistic, 
inasmuch as it took place at the common meal, (3) that 
James from a distance participated therein, and (4) that 
just because it was Eucharistic it would tend to be trans- 
ferred back to the date of the first common meal of the 
twelve, viz. Easter Night. 

In St Luke’s narrative we find this fourth anticipation 
confirmed ;: the transference has been effected. 

The only point in connection with this appearance that 
has not been touched upon, is of course the fact that it 
terminates with an Ascension. 

The clue to the origin of the Ascension from the Mount 
of Olives, is given us by a comparison of St Luke xxiv. 
50, “eShyauyey adrovs ews mpd ry Bydaviay,” with our Lord’s 
prophecy, rpoatw vutis eig rjv TarsAasav. In other words, 
the Mount of Olives is a variant on the mountain in Galilee. 
And the Ascension from the mountain in St Luke is the 
Jerusalem substitute for the appearance to the five hundred. 

I should not, of course, maintain that St Luke is con- 
sciously thinking of the appearance to the five hundred 
when he describes the Ascension. That is indeed possible, 
for he must have known of the five hundred from St Paul. 
But on the whole, it seems certain that St Luke himself 
purposely omits the experience of the five hundred: the 
original experience and its Pentecostal recurrence alike 
present difficulties which he cannot surmount. But we are 
not concerned so much with St Luke’s own attitude, as with 
the tradition which he incorporates in his work. There can 
be little doubt that a tradition which laid all the stress on 


CHAPTER XVIII 


WE have now said something about St Matthew, St Mark, 
and St Luke. There remains St John. 

St John xx. has, of course, to be discussed by itself. 
For there is no doubt that it formed originally the con- 
clusion to the Gospel, and that the other chapter, whether 
added by the author or by someone else, is at any rate the 
appendix to a completed work. 

There is, perhaps, little to be noted. But one might 
in the first place, perhaps, again invite the reader’s 
attention to the words of our Lord to Mary Magdalene, 
“Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended.” For the 
prohibition taken in connection with our Lord’s failure 
to repeat it at the appearance to the twelve, and the 
command to Thomas, a week later, to do exactly what 
Mary Magdalene had been forbidden to do, bears out, 
to some extent at any rate, the distinction which we 
drew between physical manifestations and those which 
were purely spiritual. 

For St John, as for ourselves, the appearance which is 
the one in apparently complete physical reality, is the 
appearence to “all the Apostles.” 


II 


The next point to notice is that St John’s narrative is 


remarkable for two striking omissions. 
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He says nothing of any visible Ascension, and he omits 
the statement that our Lord partook of food. 

(A) He believes in an Ascension, but he thinks of it 
apparently as occurring not at the conclusion of the 
appearance to all the Apostles but between the appearance 
to Mary Magdalene and the next appearance. 

I say the next appearance, for it is clear that he has to some 
extent combined in the appearance in question the two 
appearances to the twelve and to all the Apostles. 

May we not discern in this reference to an Ascension 
which is not described or looked upon as an event in time 
or space a corroboration of our view that the mountain 
gathering—to which an Ascension is, of course, the natural 
ending—was no event of the physical order, but of the 
spiritual order, that it was, in fact, seen in a vision which 
came to light at Pentecost? 

Another point. This announcement of Ascension takes 
the place of two other statements found elsewhere. In 
the first place, it connects with St Matthew’s message 
‘90 into Galilee.” Instead of being told to go into 
Galilee, the disciples are here told that Christ is about 
to ascend. Here again we seem to see that St John 
wishes to supplant the journey into Galilee by some 
spiritual happening. 

In the second place, St John is obviously acquainted 
with St Paul’s list of appearances. He purposely, so to say, 
labels the two appearances in the Upper Chamber as, 
respectively, the appearances to the twelve and to a@// the 
Apostles. So that in making this mention of the Ascension 
he must have in mind St Paul’s appearance to five hundred 
brethren at once. He identifies the appearance to the 
five hundred again with this spiritual event which he calls 
the Ascension. 

If it be objected that we should expect the Ascension— 
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the vision of the five hundred—to be placed between the 
appearance which St John considers the appearance to the 
twelve and that to all the Apostles, I would reply that St 
John is giving the mountain vision the same place which 
it would probably occupy in the earliest traditions. The 
twelve are supposed to proceed directly (in the spirit) to 
Galilee before they assemble in the Upper Chamber. The 
belief, as we saw, was that when the vision fook them to 
Galilee they vemained there, in the spirit, while the flash 
of vision passed to the five hundred. 

As I say, however, the journey into Galilee has become, 
rightly, for St John a participation in a spiritual event, the 
return of our Lord to the Father. 

St John’s omission to mention that either the twelve or 
the five hundred were witnesses of the spiritual event in 
question is accounted for, if, till Pentecost, they were not 
consciously witnesses of it at all. They only had the fact of 
the Ascension revealed to them later. 

(B) With regard to the omission of the story that our 
Lord actually partook of food, have we not here an 
authoritative corroboration of our suspicion that in all 
probability the statement in question is an exaggeration of 
the fact that an appearance occurred at the common meal? 


III 


We now come to the two Upper Chamber appearances— 
to the twelve in the absence of Thomas, and to the twelve 
and Thomas too. 


At first sight the ascription of the appearance to the 


} The words “Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended,” suit this 
view. It was after the appearances to the twelve and the five 


hundred that (if we except the single case of Peter) the appearances 
were supra-liminal., 
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twelve to the Upper Chamber seems at variance with our 
theory that the appearance to the twelve was the spiritual 
summons which brought them to Jerusalem. 

But it is, of course, evident on the one hand that to 
describe the summons—a subliminal one—addressed to a 
number of scattered individuals was an impossibility. 

And on the other hand, if, as we saw, the Risen Lord 
did, at the assembling of the twelve to their first Eucharist, 
their first common meal, give them the most. vivid con- 
sciousness of His presence that worshippers at the Eucharist 
have ever experienced, it is a mere matter of words whether 
we call such an event an appearance of the Risen Lord or 
not. Because He was discerned spiritually rather than with 
the bodily senses, it does not follow that He was not dis- 
cerned. That He was not on this occasion perceived 
visibly was doubtless because He chose not to be so 
perceived. But the consciousness of presence made the 
event capable of being called not only an appearance, but 
a supra-liminal one. It is difficult to see how the absolute 
certitude of the disciples that they had had the Lord with 
them could have been otherwise expressed than by using 
the metaphor of sight-perception. Besides, does not St 
John really hint to us that the appearance was not altogether 
one to the bodily senses, when he describes our Lord as 
breathing on the twelve, and saying, “ Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit”? And does he not himself suggest further that 
there were degrees in the reality of the manifestations in 
the Upper Chamber, when he reserves for the second of 
the two, that to all the Apostles, the command “Reach 
hither thy hand”? 

And so we are carried onward to the appearance to 
Thomas and the rest. 
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IV 


In Appendix III. I give some reasons for justifying what 
I admit is an extremely bold suggestion, that Thomas and 
James the Lord’s brother are really one and the same 
person. 

Here I content myself with saying that if the identifica- 
tion be not accepted—my relegation of the arguments to 
an Appendix is a proof that I do not expect them to win 
complete assent—still it can be shown at any rate that the 
experience attributed to Thomas is a development of the 
experience of James. 

For that experience, we saw, divided itself into two parts. 
It was Eucharistic. And our Lord showed knowledge of 
the vow taken by James in His absence. 

St John was precluded from mentioning the Eucharistic 
side of the appearance by his own premises. He has 
studiously omitted all reference to eating and drinking. 

The only part of James’s experience which can be trans- 
ferred to the Thomas narrative is thus our Lord’s allusion 
to James’s vow. 

Is not the whole purpose of the Thomas episode to show 
that our Lord had knowledge of the remarks made by 
Thomas, when Thomas had no notion whatever that the 
Lord was near? 

Thus if we can take the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
as a true account of the appearance to James, we can find 
a later development of the same appearance alike in the 
Emmaus narrative of St Luke and in the Thomas episode 
of St John. And in both cases the incident is in close 
relationship—as St Paul’s list would lead us to expect 
would be the case if the appearance were really founded 
on that to James—with the appearance to all the Apostles. 


CHAPTER XIX 


WE now pass on to the consideration of a passage of the 
greatest possible importance, St John xxi. It divides itself 
into three parts: the miraculous draught of fishes, the 
swimming of Peter to the shore, the breakfast upon the 
beach. I have already said how I regard it. I consider it 
the vision which at Pentecost the twelve claimed to have 
seen, the form which the summons of our Lord to the 
twelve proved to have taken when at Pentecost it was 
re-elicited from the depths of their subconsiousness. 

The first remark to be made is that there are traces ot 
action and reaction between the two first parts of this 
narrative and two narratives which are embedded in the 
Synoptic Gospels. The miraculous draught of fishes is a 
doublet of the same event in St Luke v. 1-9, and the 
swimming of Peter to the shore has a similar relationship 
with the attempt of St Peter to walk upon the water and 
his rescue by the out-stretched hand of Christ, in St 
Matthew xiv. 28 f. 

It is, of course, quite possible to argue that the events 
happened first in the form and at the time asserted by St 
Luke and St Matthew, and that the visions were based, as 
visions often are, on memories of previous events in the 
history of the percipients. But a comparison of St Luke’s 
account of the draught of fishes which he makes, it will be 
remembered, the accompaniment of the call of St Peter 
with the corresponding narrative of St Peter’s callin St Mark 


shows that at the time of St Peter’s call there was no 
K 145 
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miraculous draught of fishes. And in any case, it will 
always be easier to believe that the miraculous draught 
of fishes and the walking upon the water were incidents 
of a vision, than that they were events of the physical 
order. 

But though St John is probably right in his setting of the 
incidents, he is not by any means necessarily right as to 
their form. On the contrary, the appearance of our Lord 
upon the water and the attempt of Peter to walk upon the 
waves present, in all probability, the original shape of the 
story. For if the narrative was a resurrection narrative, the 
appearance of Christ upon the water would naturally seem 
objectionable as encouraging docetism. And the attempt 
of St Peter to walk upon the waves would not only need 
revision directly our Lord was made to stand not on the 
water but on the shore, but is in itself so difficult as to 
invite modification, 

We may take it, then, that St John is right in associating 
the miraculous draught and the incident as regards St 
Peter with the Resurrection, but that the original tradition 
represented our Lord as standing upon the water and St 
Peter as rescued by the outstretched hand of the Redeemer 
when his faith failed him. 

And now, after this introduction, after satisfying our- 
selves as to the original form of the story, let us discuss the 
narrative from the point of view of our theory. I shall 
divide my remarks under two heads. First, we must see 
what reason there is for regarding the account as describing 
the vision of the twelve, and secondly, we must see what are 
its implications. 

The account seems to be that of a vision for the following 
reasons :— 

St Luke when he represents the disciples as commanded 
to return to Jerusalem and stay there till the day of Pente- 
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cost seems completely to shut out all possibility of 
their returning to Galilee before that date. 

Once again, the conversation upon the shore, with the 
thrice repeated question to St Peter, shows that we have to 
deal with the restoration of St Peter after his denial. But 
the restoration of St Peter might be naturally supposed to 
take place at the first appearance of our Lord to that 
Apostle. But that occurred on Easter Day. Here then 
the supposition that the event is non-visionary seems to 
require us not only to believe that the disciples returned to 
Galilee, but that they had gone there and settled themselves 
down to their occupation of fishing as early as Easter Day. 
The supposition refutes itself. 

Once again, if we are permitted to take the account as 
descriptive of the reviviscence of the summons to the 
twelve, we find it fits in admirably with the whole scheme 
of the appearances as we reconstructed them from St Paul’s 
list. We found that in the vision of the five hundred, a 
prominent part was played by the twelve. So here in the 
vision of the twelve, a prominent part is played by Peter. 
We found that the appearances to James and all the 
Apostles were interconnected. So now the appearances to 
Peter and the twelve are interconnected. 

And now we pass to our second point. We have seen 
reasons to regard the experience as a vision. What are its 
implications? I think we shall find not only that it is 
consistent with our theory, but that it advances our theory 
a very important stage further than it has so far gone. 

In the first place, let me point out a very remarkable 
coincidence. 

In the original form of the account of what happened to 
St Peter, that, viz, given us by St Matthew, St Peter is 
described as sinking beneath the waves, and being rescued 
by the outstretched hand of the Manifesting Lord. That 
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experiencé is obviously very suggestive of Baptism. The 
very walking of our Lord upon the waves is a piece of 
visionary symbolism which itself points the same way. 

But on the other hand, we found frequent allusions to 
Baptism in the accounts of the other Pentecostal vision, 
that not of the twelve, but of the five hundred. In St 
Matthew’s Gospel our Lord commands the twelve to go 
forth and baptize.) In the parallel to St Matthew’s 
account, that, viz., which started our whole discussion, the 
vision of the young man Menelaus, instead of finding a 
verbal command to baptize, we read of “the Right Hand 
of a Man coming out from among the angels, like unto 
fire, and commanding them to go out and _ baptize.” 
This passage is remarkably like our present one. Instead 
of the words we have in both cases the suggestion, at any 
rate, of an action. And the actions are similar: the Right 
Hand of the young man’s vision seems not unrelated to the 
hand which raised St Peter. Lastly, in another version of 
the vision we read that a certain man saw those who had 
been baptized before him. Well, that again is very like 
the experience of the twelve in St John xxi.; they, too, saw 
the man who had been baptized before them; more than 
that, they saw the process of his baptism carried on before 
their eyes. 

That somehow or other the Early Church had read into 
this passage a baptismal meaning is, moreover, hinted to us 
by a passage in Tertullian, where he says (De Baptismo, 
chapter xiii), “Others make the suggestion — forced 
enough clearly—that the Apostles then served the turn of 
baptism when in their little ship they were sprinkled and 


1 As to St Luke and St John, Professor Kirsopp Lake remarks, 
“Luke xxiv. 47 is clearly parallel to John xx. 23, and in each 
case the forgiveness of sins probably refers to baptism, two things 
which, for the Early Church, were inseparable from each other,” 
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covered with the waves; that Peter himself also was 
immersed when he walked on the sea.” May not these 
theories, these “forced suggestions” be echoes of an 
Apostolic tradition definitely connecting the baptism of 
Peter and the twelve with the vision of St John xxi. or St 
Matthew xiv. 28 f.? 

There is another passage which corroborates our con- 
clusion that the vision of Peter and the twelve was in some 
way baptismal. For it represents the baptizing process as 
embracing the disciples in much the same ever widening 
spiritual circle as did the announcement of the Resurrection. 
Nicephorus Callistus quotes Evodius, “‘ the successor of the 
holy Apostles,” as saying that “ Christ baptized Peter with 
His own hands, Peter baptized Andrew and the Sons of 
Zebedee, Andrew and the Sons of Zebedee baptized the 
rest of the Apostles, while Peter and John the Theologian 
baptized the seventy.” Not only is the special baptism of 
St Peter in exact correspondence with our view, but, as I 
have just hinted, the progressive spread of the baptismal 
process through Andrew, James, and John to all the twelve 
is like the progressive spread of the resurrection appear- 
ances in St Paul’s list, and still more like the account of 
those appearances which is pre-supposed by the Ethiopian 
Acts of Peter.} 

But apart from the corroboration afforded by specific 
passages, there is a particular reason for expecting that the 
experiences of Peter and the twelve would be capable of 
being interpreted as baptismal. ‘The reason is, that the 
appearances to James and to all the Apostles were capable 
of being interpreted as Eucharistic. The two Christian 
Sacraments are so associated in Christian thought that the 
presence of one of them in the Jerusalem Christophanies is 


1 Peter, we saw above, calls out to James, and John, and Andrew, 
and they to the rest of the twelve and the seventy-two lesser disciples. 
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a reason for inferring the presence of the other in the 
Galilean ones. In a number of events so obviously 
purposive as the resurrection appearances, and admitting 
so naturally a division into two series, the symmetry 
which would attach baptism to the first series, and the 
Eucharist to the second, has intrinsic probabilities in its 
favour. 

But here we come to a difficulty. We may make every 
allowance for the fact that the experience of the Galilean 
Lake is a vision. We may, that is, discount much of the 
description as due to the symbolism in which visions 
invariably are clothed. We may even go so far as to assert 
that modifications in the tradition may have tended to 
impart to the experience a more distinctly baptismal colour 
than it possessed originally. But can we really suppose 
that St Peter underwent something which the Early Church 
could in any sense regard as a baptism, can we really 
picture the Risen Lord as acting in such a way as to 
suggest that He was baptizing the disciple to whom He was 
appearing? Let us see. 


II 


We may begin, I think, by observing that the real 
experience of St Peter has not come down to us. 

The vision of St John xxi. is not the experience of St 
Peter, but the reflection of that experience in the vision of 
the twelve. All we need say about St John xxi. in this 
connection is that if for the moment we are allowed to 
assume what we have to prove, the fact, viz., that St Peter’s 
experience was baptismal, then the vision is exactly such a 
vision as the subliminal machinery of the twelve might 
manufacture, once the fact of Peter’s baptism had been 
communicated, Peter’s baptism, in fact, would suggest the 
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very framework of the vision, and make it a vision of a 
lake, and of an immersion. 

St Peter’s own experience has been lost to us. Possibly 
—TI make the suggestion for what it is worth—we have traces 
of St Peter’s original experience in the legend, repeated 
more than once in the Apocryphal Acts, which describes St 
Peter as fleeing from Rome, and seeing the Risen Lord in 
the way as he journeyed. ‘‘ Domine, quo vadis?” says St 
Peter,! and the Lord replies that He is going to Rome to 
be crucified for St Peter once again. The appearance to St 
Peter when in flight from Rome may be based on an appear- 
ance to St Peter when in flight from Jerusalem. But even if 
here we have a hint of the circumstances in which St Peter 
saw his vision, we gather nothing as to that vision’s character. 

-There is, however, another possible clue to St Peter’s 
experience. We have seen several times already that in 
the accounts of the resurrection appearances the spiritual 
presence of an Apostle at this place or that has started the 
hypothesis of a physical journey. This was true of the 
twelve: who were thought, wrongly, to have gone into 
Galilee. And it was true of James, who was thought to 
have been present in the body as well as in the Spirit at 
the appearance to all the Apostles in Jerusalem. May not 
exactly the same conversion of a spiritual presence into a 
bodily one have taken place in the case of St Peter, and 
may we not be dealing really with recollections of the 
appearance to St Peter, when we read, in a doubtful verse 
of St Luke and in St John, of St Peter’s visit to the tomb? 
May we not, that is to say, argue that this visit of St Peter to 
the tomb is not, as some critics say, an attempt to support 
the evidence of the women by the evidence of an Apostle, 
but a development of the truth that St Peter saw the tomb 
in a vision? 

1t John xiii. 36. 
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As a matter of fact, one can hardly doubt that a number 
of spiritual messages were sent by our Lord to His disciples 
before the resurrection appearances proper and possibly 
even from the Cross. If the ‘laboratory facts” — the 
comparatively trivial instances collected by the Society for 
Psychical Research — go to show that death and the 
approach of death are so frequently accompanied by 
spiritual messages, we can feel all but certain that the fulness 
of our knowledge of what happened at the crucifixion is 
partly due to the registration of spiritual impressions from 
the dying Christ upon the souls of the disciples, and the 
subsequent emergence of the same impressions, in company 
with the message of the Resurrection, in the Pentecostal 
trance, Just because they were thought to have been 
received before the Resurrection, these impressions were not 
thought worthy of a special mention, but there can be little 
doubt that they were received. A doubtful trace of them 
is to be found in the statement that at certain of the 
resurrection appearances our Lord exhibited His sacred 
wounds. And it is further possible that in these impressions 
from the Crucified we are to look for the origin of the 
Gnostic tradition found in the Leucian Acts of John, which 
makes our Lord in the very hours of the Crucifixion 
appear in a cave upon the Mount of Olives to the Apostle 
John. Hence, of course—a spiritual presence becoming as 
usual changed into a physical one—St John in the fourth 
Gospel is found by the Cross. 

I suggest that with St Peter the process went a stage 
further. I suggest that our Lord caused St Peter to see a 
visionary picture not only of His crucifixion, but also of 
His burial. Transmitted no doubt at the time of the 
burial, the picture remained in the subconsciousness of 
St Peter, latent and undiscovered, until when in the power 
of the Resurrection the Lord appeared to the disciple. The 
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first result of the appearance was to induce St Peter’s under- 
mind to send up from its depths this latent vision. Before, 
that is to say, St Peter saw the Risen Lord before him, he 
enjoyed a “deferred percipience” of the vision of the 
burial. I would urge that this vision of the burial is the 
source of the idea that St Peter visited the tomb. 

I claim moreover—though I can substantiate the claim 
only by some further discussion—that St Peter’s vision of 
the burial admits of an indirect proof. J/St Peter saw this 
vision of the burial, then there might arise in his mind, by 
natural psychological processes, an impression that he was 
undergoing an experience which subsequent reflection might 
regard as a baptism. For, as we shall see, those natural 
psychological processes would insure that St Peter would 
look upon that preparation for the grave as something that 
concerned not another only, but also, and mainly, himself. 
Also, as I hope to show, the preparation for the grave 
includes one feature in common with Christian baptism. 
Let me elaborate these points. 


III 


So far in our consideration of the Christophanies, we 
have left practically out of account the most important 
circumstance of all. The very best proof that the Christo- 
phanies occurred is the fact that St Paul, the only witness 
whose direct personal testimony has come down to us, 
speaks of his own experience as before everything else a 
spiritual one. Alluding to the appearance on the road to 
Damascus, he speaks of the “day on which it pleased God 
to reveal His Son in me.” And as I said in “ Resurrectio 
Christi,” his whole theology is based on the recollection 
that in the resurrection appearances the central element 
was a possession of the witnesses by the spirit of the 
Manifesting Christ. That is, however, a fact which every 
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advance in psychology gives us more and more reason to 
anticipate. And it is this coincidence of St Paul’s language 
with what our modern science would lead us to expect, that 
is, as I say, our best proof that the Risen Lord did in fact 
appear not only to St Paul, but to others also. 

My present point is that if in every Christophany the 
spiritual element was central the circumstance would have 
its effect upon the experience of the witnesses. 

We spoke just now of the possibility of our Lord’s impart- 
ing to the disciples visions of the crucifixion. Those 
visions of the crucifixion, however, would run concurrently 
with, and in fact result from, an intimate spiritual union of 
the percipient with the Crucified. If in the case of any 
disciple this union was complete, if his personality was fully 
merged in that of the Saviour, then that disciple would not 
only see Christ crucified in the same way as any of the 
soldiers at the Cross might seem Him crucified, but, owing 
to this interchange of personality, he would feel that he 
himself was “‘crucified with Christ.” May we not suppose 
something of the same kind to have occurred when St Peter 
—at the moment the Risen Christ was about to appear to 
him, at the moment that is to say, that the Spirit of Christ 
was flowing through his very soul—saw his vision of the 
burial? If we reflect a moment we will, I think, see that it 
is not a case of St Peter seeing a vision of Christ’s burial, 
but of Christ seeing His own burial through St Peter's eyes. 
And it is not unnatural to suppose that St Peter, when he 
came to look back upon the experience, might describe it 
as the time when Ze was buried with Christ. 

The event, however, seems to show that, with their know- 
ledge of Baptism as a rite employed by John the Baptist 
and by the Jews who might be admitting Proselytes to the 
fellowship of their religion, the early Christians immediately 
tended to withdraw their attention from the burial or pre- 
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paration for the grave taken generally, in order to concentrate 
it on one particular aspect. For, as I hinted, there is a 
feature common alike to burial and to ceremonial baptism 
—the use of water. Not only is the baptized person 
immersed in the waters of repentance, but the inevitable 
preparation for burial is the laving of the body. Here then, 
in the washing of the Body of Christ, we find the necessary 
link between Peter’s burial with Christ, and his baptism. 


IV 


The conclusion just arrived at can be supported by two 
further considerations. 

The first is that in the Gospel of Nicodemus we have an 
account of an appearance of the Risen Christ to Joseph of 
Arimathea, where Joseph undergoes exactly the experience 
which we have ascribed to St Peter. He has ‘moisture of 
water poured over him from head to foot.” In fact, the 
whole account is far more suggestive of the preparation for 
the grave than of baptism. For a criticism of the narrative 
I would refer the reader to “ Resurrectio Christi.” It is 
worthy of more attention than it has received, because (1) 
the Hebraisms which it contains prove it to be a translation 
from a Semitic source, and because (2) it can be shown— 
see Donnehoo, page 415 (Quaestiones Bartholomaei) and 
Mrs Lewis’s Transitus, pages 47 and 53—to have affected 
certain narratives of the Annunciation. 

The second, and to my mind conclusive, argument is 
that baptism is represented dy S¢ Paul under two aspects, 
the first of which is best accounted for as a recollection of 
that spiritual possession of the believer by Christ which 
took place at the Christophanies ; the second, as a recollec- 
tion of that experience by which Christ’s burial seemed to 
St Peter to be his own. On the one hand, St Paul speaks 
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of baptism as “ putting on Christ” (Galatians iii. 27). On 
the other hand, he speaks of it as a process of “being 
buried with Christ”: “we were buried with Him through 
baptism unto death” (Romans vi. 4); “having been buried 
with Him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with 
Him through faith in the working of God Who raised Him 
from the dead” (Colossians ii. 12). 

I do not know if I have expressed myself with sufficient 
clearness. One reviewer—by far the ablest I had the good 
fortune to meet with—understood me to say in “ Resurrectio 
Christi,” that our Lord Himself baptized Peter; but I 
should prefer to put it that our Lord symbolically repre- 
sented to Peter the fact of His own burial. The combined 
factors (1) that our Lord’s Spirit was blended with Peter’s, 
and (2) that that Spirit was viewing the Body of the vision 
through Peter’s eyes, made St Peter feel later that it had 
been he, and not the Lord, upon whom men had been 
pouring water. Peter was very literally baptized into 
Christ’s Body. But he was baptized not with water but 
with the Holy Spirit. 


NOTE ON THE LOST CONCLUSION OF MARK 


In chapter xvi. I quoted without comment the opinion of 
Professor James Denney, to the effect that the lost conclusion 
of St Mark was practically the same as the existing ending of 
St Matthew. 

But there is another possibility. 

Rohrbach followed by Harnack has suggested that it de- 
scribed the same appearance as St John xxi. Kirsopp Lake 
in one passage of his book is prepared to accept this view with 
the modification that the Marcan narrative did not include the 
draught of fishes. 

In another place, page 224, Kirsopp Lake makes a still more 
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important suggestion, viz. that the lost conclusion described 
the appearance on the Galilean Lake in such a way as to give 
rise to the impression that the Body of the Risen Lord was not 
a body of flesh and blood. It is this docetic tendency in the 
original Marcan ending which Professor Lake suggests has not 
only induced St Luke to reject it, and indeed given him an 
antipathy to St Mark which is otherwise difficult to account for, 
but has had another important effect in actually inducing the 
excision of the ending. 

It is certainly very curious, though no one so far as I know 
has remarked upon it, that the ending of the fragment of the 
Gospel of Peter which has come down to us is not only equally 
abrupt, but it takes place at exactly the same point at which, on 
Kirsopp Lake’s theory, St Mark also stops short—on the point 
of describing an appearance on the Galilean Lake. Surely the 
sudden close of both Gospels at the very edge of the same 
Christophany is a remarkable coincidence which would be 
accounted for if the Galilean Christophany was found offensive 
in both cases alike for the reason suggested by Professor Lake. 

But how could the appearance be described as one “not of 
flesh and blood?” Obviously if, as we saw above, the Risen 
Lord was represented as appearing (just as in St Matthew xiv. 
28 f. He appears) walking upon the waves. 

It is very significant too that, according to Professor Stanton, 
the walking of our Lord upon the water in St Mark vi. 45 f. is 
an interpolation of the editor. May the editor not have borrowed 
it from the resurrection portion of the original work? 

The reader will see that this presentation by Mark in a 
resurrection context, of certain events which other traditions 
regarded as incidents of the Galilean Ministry, would well 
account for Papias’ statement that St Mark’s Gospel was 
deficient from the point of view of order. 

While we are discussing the possible intrusion of resurrection 
events into the Synoptic narratives of the Ministry, it is worth 
suggesting that the process may be really found in operation to 
a fairly considerable extent. 

Not only is every incident connected with the Lake (including 
of course the stilling of the storm) a possible fragment of the 
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tradition of the resurrection visions, but the suspicion has for 
a long time haunted me that the feeding of the five thousand 
so closely associated with the walking upon the waves is also 
Christophanic. 

Not only does the bread given to the disciples, and by them 
to the multitude, resemble the way in which the Lord appeared 
first to the twelve and then to the five hundred: not only does 
the gathering of the fragments into twelve baskets suggest the 
subsequent Eucharistic appearance to all the Apostles: but the 
whole idea of the feeding seems a development of the command 
to Peter in St John xxi. 15, 16: “Feed My lambs: feed My 
sheep.” That command, however, occurs at a resurrection 
appearance. 

These suspicions, I say, for a long time have haunted me. 
But I have at last found a satisfactory account of the feeding 
of the five thousand in Schweitzer’s notion that we are really 
concerned with a sacramental meal, in which our Lord did 
impart small pieces of bread to a great multitude in the course 
of His Galilean ministry. I accept that view, but I still think 
the five thousand may be the five hundred who, later, saw the 
great vision. With regard to the walking upon the water, I 
should now say that St Mark’s account, where our Lord alone 
walks upon the water, is an event of our Lord’s earthly life ; 
what really happened was that the disciples saw a telepathic 
apparition. St Matthew’s account, on the other hand, where 
St Peter as well as our Lord walks upon the water, that of 
course is, aS we saw, a resurrection vision, the symbolism of 
which was partly supplied by the former event. 


CHAPTER XX 


CONCLUSION 


At the end of a rather complicated argument, something 
is generally expected in the way ofsummary. On the present 
occasion, however, a summary is hardly needed, because a’ 
summary of the various chapters is prefixed to the book. 
Instead then of summarizing our argument, we can collect 
a few salient points. 

I 


1. It can hardly be denied that the current theory of 
Pentecost is profoundly unsatisfactory. This is, in fact, 
pretty generally acknowledged. I need only adduce 
Professor Inge, who seems to welcome the thought that the 
Johannine bestowal of the Holy Spirit on the Apostles in the 
Upper Chamber is intended as a substitue for the narrative 
in Acts ; or Dr Hastings, who received my statement that the 
Lucan Pentecost suggests difficulties because the phenomena 
described are not distinctively Christian, with the remark 
that he too has felt those difficulties. 

What we have as a matter of fact in the Lucan account 
or in the Pauline description of the gift of tongues is proof 
positive that Pentecost was attended by the exhibition of 
subliminal activity, without however the slightest hint to show 
us why the Early Christians attributed to such activity the 
importance which undoubtedly they did. 


The only clue to our difficulty is given us by religious 
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psychology. It is through the subconsciousness that men 
do, as is alleged, receive inspirations. Pentecost must have 
owed its significance not to the fact that subconscious 
activities were displayed, but to the fact that those 
activities gave proof that the members of the Pentecostal 
assembly were or had been the recipients of an inspiration. 

2. There seems a priori reason to believe that the 
phenomena of Pentecost, and the resurrection appearances 
are inter-related. The mere fact that only ten days separated 
the last of the appearances from Pentecost suggests the 
connection. 

3. The general outline of what was effected by the 
resurrection appearances is clear. The whole Church, 
including the twelve who had scattered in flight and the 
five hundred who were presumably each at his Galilean 
home, were all brought to Jerusalem. Clearly, since no 
narrative of messages from man to man has come down to 
us, the means by which the assembling was effected was 
spiritual. 

Here, however, we seem driven to invoke the aid ot 
religious psychology. Not only would such a series of 
spiritual messages have to be of extraordinary strength and 
vividness, if they were to secure the conscious attention of 
the recipients, but they would not need to be consciously 
received in order to produce the required effect. And 
moreover, it is the general conclusion of religious 
psychology that if God deals directly with man, as we are 
assuming that on this occasion He was doing, the appeal 
comes by way of man’s subconsciousness. 

4. At this point we gain light as to the connection we 
thought probably to subsist between the resurrection 
appearances and Pentecost. 

On the one hand, we saw that Pentecost brought the sub- 
consciousness of the witnesses to the surface, and showed 
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incidentally that those witnesses were or had been the 
recipients of an inspiration—a heavenly message. 

On the other hand, we have just seen that the members 
of the Pentecostal Church had been recipients of just such 
a heavenly message only ten days before. 

Can it be doubted, then, that Pentecost owed its 
significance to the fact that in the course of the trance- 
utterances, the prophesyings, the speaking with tongues, 
traces of the previously received message came to light? 

5. At this point of our discussion we may mention the 
document on which we bestowed our main attention at the 
beginning of this work. 

We showed that in the Apocryphal Acts each Apostle is 
supposed to go into the world producing at the cities which 
he visits a repetition or extension of the original Pentecost, 
and that it is asserted that at one such repetition a witness 
saw the Apostles grouped on St Matthew’s mountain, and 
heard the command issue that they were to go out into all 
the world and baptize. 

This idea, which is otherwise impossible to explain, is 
accounted for, if the author of the Menelaus vision was 
aware of a tradition that the vision of St Matthew had been 
elicited at the original Pentecost at Jerusalem. 

In other words, on the one hand we should expect that a 
heavenly message connected with the Resurrection had 
come to light at the Jerusalem Pentecost. And on the 
other hand, we find an early writer not only sharing our 
belief, but telling us the form which that heavenly message 
took. 

It may be that we committed a tactical error in laying so 
much stress on this one particular document, the vision of 
the young man Menelaus. It must be admitted that the 
Apocryphal Acts are a very obscure department of literature 
—that comparatively little is known about them—and that 
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my own views will doubtless need a very considerable sifting 
at the hands of scholars better qualified to express opinions 
than myself. 

However, I think it can be confidently asserted that the 
general trend of our argument would not be materially 
hindered by my failure to win acceptance for my view of 
this vision, The psychological argument that the sub- 
liminal messages and the Pentecostal trance are connected, 
and that the connection took the particular form for 
which I have just pleaded is quite sufficient to prove my 
case even were no account of an emergence of a Chris- 
tophanic vision at Pentecost available. And when we add 
that there are documentary proofs that we are on the right 
track—the disappearance of any definite account of the 
assembling of the five hundred, together with statements 
connecting them on the one hand with Galilean experiences, 
and on the other with the Jerusalem Pentecost—the case 
seems a strong one. 


II 


At this point two questions suggest themselves. The 
first is this. If the heavenly message extended to all the 
Church, how comes St Paul to divide the recipients into 
two divisions, the twelve and the five hundred? 

The answer is that the recipients of the message came 
to Jerusalem in two distinct parties. The twelve got there 
—so all our Gospel accounts imply, when they assume the 
twelve at Jerusalem by Easter Day or Easter Night— 
immediately. Whereas the five hundred got there much 
later, probably shortly before Pentecost. 

The second question is as follows:—Is it not going 
contrary to the main trend of the Gospel narratives to 
assume that the resurrection messages were subliminal ? 
If it be granted that St Matthew’s account is really one of 
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a subliminal message—its reproduction in the Menelaus 
vision, and its intrinsic vagueness support such a contention 
—still there remain the three appearances in St Paul’s list 
(those to Peter, James, and all the Apostles) about which 
we have said nothing, and there remain also the Jerusalem 
appearances in St Luke and St John, with their strong 
emphasis on the physical reality of our Lord’s Risen Form? 

To this question it will be remembered we replied in 
effect that the three excepted appearances were, in point of 
fact, not subliminal at all, but supra-liminal; that special 
ties between Peter and James on the one side, and the 
Risen Lord on the other, rendered more vivid manifesta- 
tions possible ; and that when the twelve and a select few 
from the five hundred had reached Jerusalem, the fact that 
they were assembled and no longer scattered enabled our 
Lord to appear to them seemingly as one of themselves at 
the common meal. 

We found that these three excepted appearances were 
precisely the ones that are preserved in the Jerusalem 
tradition. St Luke expressly acknowledges the appearance 
to St Peter. Both St Luke and St John describe the 
appearance to all the Apostles. And the appearance to 
James underlies alike the Emmaus narrative in St Luke 
and the Thomas episode in St John. 

Our distinction between certain appearances as subliminal 
and others as supra-liminal is thus supported by the fact 
that St Luke and St John (with the exception of the latter’s 
inclusion of an appearance to the twelve), omit the sub- 
liminal ones and describe or at least mention the others. 


III 


That being so, the fact that the Apostles themselves 
(after their recall from flight) were really throughout the 
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forty days in Jerusalem seems practically certain. How 
then did St Matthew come to think they had made a 
journey into Galilee ? 

Our main reply was that though the Apostles were in 
Jerusalem, still their thoughts throughout the forty days 
were concentrated on the Risen Lord. And the conse- 
quence was that the heavenly messages which reached 
the Galilean five hundred, when at Pentecost they re- 
emerged in visionary form, reflected this intimate spiritual 
union between the Lord and His Apostles. The Apostles 
were seen gathered in a group about their Lord, Who was 
in fact, asSt Luke puts it, through the Holy Ghost, giving 
commandments to the disciples whom He had chosen. 

From the fact then that the Apostles while really at 
Jerusalem had been seen in Galilee, coupled with the 
converse fact that the vision of the twelve themselves had 
come to them invested with a Galilean setting, had arisen 
the notion that the twelve themselves had made a spiritual 
journey into Galilee. 

Transform the spiritual journey into a physical one and 
you get the journey of St Matthew. See p. 139, note. 


IV. 


It is needless to say much here about the narrative in St 
John xxi. 

Weare absolutely precluded by St Luke—whose evidence, 
as we have seen, is, after that of St Paul, the best which 
we possess—from thinking that the Apostles ever left 
Jerusalem during the forty days. 

We are compelled, therefore, to take the account as 
descriptive of a vision. Since, moreover, St Paul speaks of 
a vision of the twelve, which as we have just seen possessed 
in all probability a Galilean setting, we seem justified in 
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regarding St John xxi. as describing, not in its original 
shape perhaps, but still with some accuracy, the vision of 
the twelve, the form taken by the heavenly message 
addressed to the fugitive twelve, when finally it emerged 
from their subconsciousness. 

In “ Resurrectio Christi” I caused a little difficulty to a 
reviewer by thus identifying a vision which, according to 
St John, was seen only by seven persons, with an appearance 
(in St Paul’s words) to “the twelve.” But apart from the 
obvious answer that the twelve is an official designation 
rather than a statement involving a real enumeration of 
the witnesses, we have to remember that in the earlier 
fragments of the vision which we found incorporated in St 
Matthew and St Mark, a// the twelve and not merely seven 
of them are in the boat. 


Vv 


I have, I think, included above, most of my main argu- 
ments, except that I have not mentioned that the theory 
that throughout the appearances a spiritual process was 
operating, is shown by the interconnection of the witnesses. 
The twelve see Peter, the five hundred see the twelve, and 
a common feature—that of eating—is found in the two 
appearances to James and all the Apostles. 


VI 


There are four main advantages which I claim for my 
theory. 

First of all, the spread of the heavenly message among 
the twelve and the five hundred, puts the objective character 
of the manifestations beyond doubt. 

Secondly, I have shown that there is some reason to 
believe not only (as Loisy has already indicated) that there 
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were elements in the appearances which suggested a 
Eucharistic interpretation, but that there were other features 
—not mere verbal commands, but web and woof of the 
happenings themselves—which originated Christian Baptism. 
In fact, we have proved throughout that to assume that the 
main object of the Manifesting Lord was to establish at 
Jerusalem the Church with its two Sacraments, is a working 
hypothesis which is justified by the way in which it fits the 
facts. 

Thirdly, as we saw even in the short summary above, we 
have explained for the first time the cause for the seemingly 
absolute contradiction between Galilee and Jerusalem ; 
besides which we have shown that the Gospel narratives can 
be reconciled with St Paul to an extent which no one 
hitherto has found even conceivable. 

Fourthly, there is another difficulty in the narratives 
connected with the two mentioned in the last paragraph, 
which is even more insuperable, but which hardly anyone 
except Keim and Loisy has even mentioned. I refer to 
what I have called the compressibility of the events. How, 
for instance, could the events be of such a nature that St 
Luke when he wrote his Gospel could regard all the appear- 
ances as occurring in a single day, although he tells us in 
Acts that—as is infinitely more probable—they went on for 
forty days? How can he compress forty days of appear- 
ances into a single day? 

We saw that the clue to the problem was double. Just 
because the heavenly message to the five hundred was 
subliminal, it was absolutely impossible for anyone to say 
when it reached him; it could be assumed that the whole 
series of messages issued in one simultaneous flash. And 
secondly, there was also a tendency to push back the last 
appearance of all, that to all the Apostles, to Easter 
Day. 
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VII 


Hitherto the Church has said that in the resurrection 
Jesus showed Himself to be God. Would it not be even 
better to say that in the resurrection appearances God was 
revealing Himself as Jesus? But if in the resurrection 
appearances God was revealing Himself as Jesus, then what 
on the other view was central shrinks into the margin. If it 
is God that was making the revelation, the centre is no 
longer the empty tomb, but the throne of the ages. And, 
to speak personally, my faith would not be disturbed for a 
moment if I came to think that what really happened at the 
sepulchre was that the women were driven back by some 
blinding vision. Could a man not plausibly maintain that, 
just as the five hundred were brought to Jerusalem by an 
inspired impulse, so the women were prevented from seek- 
ing the living among the dead by an inspired hibition? 
The prominence of the element of ¢rrvor in St Mark’s 
account of the women’s experience, and the mitigation of 
that element in Luke and Matthew, might be held to 
countenance such a view. As I say, even if I came finally 
to favour such a reading of the history as this, my faith 
would not be shaken. It were a feeble faith indeed that 
could not be content to leave even the Holy Sepulchre in 
the guardianship of the Angels and of the Father. 

The important thing, I repeat, is that in the resurrection 
appearances God was revealing Himself as Jesus, so that 
Jesus can be with us all the days even to the end of the 
world. With a true instinct the Church has rejected the 
statement in the Gospel according to the Hebrews to the 
effect that our Lord delivered the napkin to the servant of 
the High Priest. What matters is chiefly this: He showed 
them His hands and His feet. For that fact, taken in con- 
nection with the psychological view of the history, tells us 
that God is Love. 
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FURTHER LIGHT ON THE DATE OF THE MENELAUS 
VISION 


I 


In chapter v. we found, after a comparison of the various 
accounts of the vision seen by the young man in death, 
that there were two types of vision—the Pauline and the 
Johannine—and the author of the Pauline vision had 
apparently the Johannine in front of him, for he reproduces 
the same figures, he is cognizant of a connection between 
his vision and the Christian rite of Baptism, and the main 
difference between his vision and the original is that Paul 
is substituted for John. 

The conclusion squares very well with parts of our 
preceding argument. Our best account of the repetition 
of Pentecost at the city visited by an Apostle was, we saw, 
the Acts of Philip in Hellas. But the Acts of Philip in 
Hellas were Johannine. Again, one of two accounts of the 
Pauline vision—the account, viz., which we have called C1 
—occurs in a context which seems also in three of its 
features—the sorrow of Paul for the city ; the worship of 
Artemis ; the flinging of stones at strangers—to be borrowing 
from the Acts of John. But if the account of the repeti- 
tion of Pentecost is Johannine, so probably will be the 
vision which was part of the Pentecostal experience. If 


1 Pages 11 and 16. Budge, pp. 659, 660. 
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the context of the vision is Johannine, so probably will be 
the vision itself. 

We may take it then as fairly well established that the 
Johannine vision is earlier than the Pauline. And from 
this we may draw deductions as to the date of the 
Johannine vision. In these deductions a double line of 
proof is open to us. We may attempt to arrive at an 
early date for the earlier Johannine vision by showing that 
the Jate Pauline vision is itself of an early date. Or we 
may discuss the date, not of the Pauline vision, but of the 
Pauline Acés in which it is embodied. Let us call these 
two lines of argument I. and II. 

I. The early date of the Pauline vston, and a fortiori 
of the Johannine, is shown by the wide influence exercised 
by the former upon various traditions. 

All the visions of the building in hell and heaven— 
including the undoubtedly early Second Act of Judas 
Thomas, where Gad sees the palace built for his brother 
in the heavens—are derived from the vision in which 
Paul appears as the Master-Builder. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the vision of 
the Acts of Paul was current early in the second century, 
and the visions in the Acts of John earlier still. 

II. The early date of the Ac¢s of Paul, and therefore of 
its visions, seems to be established by the fact that an 
incident in it can be shown to be earlier than the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla. 

The incident in question is the fight with lions at 
Ephesus, a version of which, probably a fairly early version, 
is to be found in Budge’s Acts of Paul, pages 586 f. 

It is acknowledged by so great an authority as Dr M. R. 
James, that the conflict with lions at Ephesus was an 
integral part of the original Acts of Paul. In addition to 
Dr James’s main argument—from the allusion to the 
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episode in Nicephorus Callistus—it is clear that St Paul’s 
own words in 1 Corinthians xv. 32, «i xar& cvdpwrov 
ednpiowaynoa év’EPeow, would be just the sort of suggestion 
which the author of the Pauline Acts would seize upon, 
just as we have seen he seized upon Paul’s description of 
himself as the Master-Builder. 

The incident is, moreover, authenticated in two ways. 
In the first place, it can be shown to have affected other 
narratives in the Apocryphal Acts. A Pauline lion recurs 
in other chapters of Budge’s Acts. As we shall see later, 
the incident is reflected in the Acts of Paul and Thecla. 
And further, it is the origin of the dog-faced man in the 
Arabic Acts of Andrew and Bartholomew. Not only is 
there a parallel between the parts played by Dog-face and 
by the Pauline lion (the multitude being hemmed in 
between the fire and the lion or Dog-face, as the case may 
be), but the substitution of a man resembling an animal for 
the actual animal is accounted. for by a misunderstanding 
of the words xaré cévépwaroy in the text which we have seen 
originated the incident. But above all, the author of the dog- 
faced man has a narrative involving lions in front of him, for 
he says Dog-face “ sprang upon ad/ the lions that were among 
the multitude”! (cf the Paul and Thelca Acts). 

I said there were two ways in which the incident was 
authenticated. The second way is indicated on page 31 
above. We saw that the narrative follows closely the 
account of the original Pentecost at Jerusalem. For it 
recalls exactly the Pentecostal strife between the five 
hundred men of the Hebrews and the foreigners as 
described in the Ethiopian Acts of Peter. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that this valuable 
narrative gives our other conclusions material support. 
Thus our contention that the Philip in Hellas narrative, 

1Mrs Lewis, page 23. 
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with its High Priest Ananias, is primitive and has affected 
other traditions, is supported by the fact that the fight 
with lions incident perverts the description of Demetrius 
the silver-smith and makes him a priest or High Priest. 
And further, that the vision of Christ was a part of the 
Pentecostal phenomena is indicated by the fact that a 
lioness sees Christ standing between Paul and Trophimus. 

Important, however, as these incidental deductions are, 
our present task is to determine that the episode at 
Ephesus shows traces of coming into existence earlier than 
the (second century) Acts of Paul and Thecla. 

We find the proof we require by a comparison of two 
related passages. oth documents connect a lion with the 
name Alexander. 

The Ethiopian Acts of Paul say (after relating the incident 
of the lioness who sees the vision), “the Judges commanded 
them ,to send against Paul and Trophimus another savage 
lion which was living in the days of Alexander, and was 
accustomed to rend men.” 

The Acts of Paul and Thecla say (after relating the 
incident of the lioness—the vision being of course omitted 
—and after mentioning further a leopard and a bear), 
“they loosed yet another lion which was trained to attack 
men, and which belonged 40 Alexander himself.” 

There can be no doubt that the lions are the same. 
Which is the original ? i 

I suggest that the Acts of Paul and Thecla are founded 
on an earlier form of the other narrative than the one we 
now possess, and that in this earlier form the lion was 
said to belong to Alexander—the Alexander in question 
being not, of course, the king (that is a mistake of the 
Ethiopian translator), but the Alexander who is mentioned 
in‘Acts xix. 33 as a Jew diving at Ephesus. Both documents 
are perverted versions of the statement in the original 
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Acts of Paul, that Alexander the Jew of Ephesus was the 
owner of the lion. And Alexander’s ownership of the 
lion is based on 2 Tim. iv. 14-18: “Alexander did me 
much evil . . . but the Lord stood by me, and I was 
delivered out of the mouth of the lion.” 

If this suggestion be accepted, the date of the original 
Acts of Paul is fixed. The work is subsequent to the 
Lucan Acts of the Apostles (from which the name 
Alexander is derived), but earlier than the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla. It may be assigned, therefore, to the first half of 
the second century. 

That being so, the Johannine vision of Menelaus will be 
earlier still. 


Il. 


So far our study of the Menelaus vision has taken the 
shape of a comparison of the corresponding vision from the 
Acts of Paul. We have seen that it is earlier than these, 
and therefore at the latest an early second century 
document. 

Let us now see whether we cannot find reason to deem the 
Menelaus vision primitive from considerations derived from 
the documentitself. It declares, as the reader will remember, 
that the Pentecostal witness was carried back, as it were, in 
time to the scene of the institution of Christian Baptism, the 
Mountain Christophany of St Matthew xxviii. 16 f. Its 
distinctive and cardinal features are, we might say, three: 

1 Valuable as Budge’s version is, it is not the original. The original 
Acts (of Paul and Thecla, but also probably of Paul), probably con- 
tained the resurrection of a lion. For Jerome (de Viris Illustibus, 
chapter vii.), speaks of the ‘‘zepiddovs Pauli et Theclae et totam 
baptizati leonis fabulam.” The lion in question must be Alexander’s ; 
but Alexander’s lion was killed in the stories as we have them. To be 
baptized it must—like Menelaus—have been raised from the dead 
(after seeing no doubt the usual vision). 
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the group of the Apostles ; the Baptismal Right Hand; the 
return to the mountain, which, if not mentioned, is implied. 

Let us see if we can find reason for thinking each of these 
three characteristics primitive. 

1. The grouped Apostles appear in a vision in the Acts of 
Andrew and Matthias, which, according to Lipsius, existed 
in Jewish circles, possibly in a written form, in the first 
century. 

Andrew’s two disciples in a boat recount their experience 
in terms following :— 

“ Father Andrew, do not think we knew when thou wast 
speaking with Him (Christ disguised as pilot) in the boat, 
for we were weighed down with a most heavy sleep; and 
eagles came down from the heavens, and lifted up our 
souls, and took them away into Paradise in heaven, and we 
saw great wonders. For we beheld our Lord Jesus Christ 
sitting on a throne of glory, and all the angels round about 
Him. We beheld also Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the saints; and David praised Him with a song 
upon his harp. And we deheld there you, the twelve Aposttles, 
standing by in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
outside of you twelve angels round about you, and each 
angel standing behind each of you, and they were like you in 
appearance. And we heard the Lord saying to the angels, 
‘Listen to the Apostles in all things whatsoever they shall 
ask you.’ These are the things which we have seen, Father 
Andrew, until thou didst awake us, and angels who appeared 
like eagles, brought our souls into our bodies.” 

2. The Baptismal Right Hand is (A) associated with the 
Christophanies, and (#) supported by chapter xv. of 
Budge’s Acts of Paul. 

A. The following passage (whatever its date) seems 
difficult to account for except by a tradition attributing to 
the Right Hand of Christ a prominent part in the Chris- 
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tophanies, but a part of which the author misunderstood 
the significance. 

(On Ascension Day) ‘the disciples came from Nazareth 
of Galilee to the Mount which is called Beth Zaithe (House 
of Olives) our Lord being with them, but not visible to 
them. And at the time of early dawn, our Lord lifted up 
His hands, and laid them upon the heads of the eleven 
disciples, and gave to them the gift of the priesthood. 
And suddenly a bright light received Him. And they saw 
Him as He was going up into Heaven. And He sat down 
on the right hand of the Father. And they praised God 
because they had seen His Ascension as He had told 
them; and they rejoiced because they had received the 
Right Hand, conferring on them the priesthood of the 
house of Moses and Aaron.” (Syriac Teaching of the 
Apostles quoted by Donehoo.) 

Surely the words underlined are so peculiar as to demand 
the suggestion hinted at above, the suggestion, viz., that the 
Right Hand, which was really baptismal, has been misinter- 
preted as conferring ordination. 

B. The Baptismal Right Hand appears in chapter xv. 
of Budge’s Acts of Paul. 

Enemies approach Paul in boats, but are baptized by 
him at the Virgin Mary’s command by means of water 
sprinkled through the air. The enemies in question say to 
him, “‘We saw the gates of heaven opened, and a Aight 
Hand whith was like a flame of fire reached forth from 
heaven upon us with thy right hand, and we saw a woman 
of light, whose face shone with a radiance which was seven 
times brighter than the light of the sun, and she rose up 
from the bottom of a cloud of water from which thou wast 
sprinkling us, and she embraced us with her arms, and set 
upon our heads crowns of light.” 

1C/. Revelation i. 19 for another mention of the Right Hand. 
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For a discussion of the passage I may be permitted to 
refer the reader to Appendix II. of ‘‘ Resurrectio Christi.” 
I show there that some reason exists for thinking that the 
origin of many of the legends glorifying the Virgin Mary is 
a confusion between our Lord’s earthly Mother, and the 
Paraclete or female principle in the Godhead. I cited the 
two well-known fragments from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews: the first alleging that at our Lord’s baptism, “‘the 
whole Fountain of the Holy Spirit descended and rested 
on Him, and said to Him, ‘My Son. . .’”; the second 
stating in reference to the temptation, “My Mother the 
Holy Ghost took Me by one of My hairs, and carried Me 
to the great mountain Tabor.” See further Clement of 
Alexandria’s Quis Dives (S.P.C.K. edition, page 64). 
‘“‘ And the ineffable part of His nature became Father, but 
that part which has sympathy for us became Mother. 
The Father by loving became womanlike, and the great 
sign of this is the Son Whom He begat of Himself, and the 
fruit produced from love is love.” 

Various passages from Forbes Robinson’s Coptic 
Apocryphal Gospels seem to hint at a transitional stage 
where the Virgin was looked on as an Incarnation of the 
Holy Spirit, the Divine Mother. Thus (page 29) the Virgin 
is called ‘the Fountain of the water of life,” ¢£ the passage 
quoted above. Again, the dove which we know from the 
Synoptic account of the Baptism symbolized the Holy Spirit, 
comes before Mary’s birth, and sits on the head of her father, 
and on the bosom of her mother (page 7). On page 9, 
Mary is called “‘the Queen the stainless dove,” and on page 
11, Christ says to Peter, “I called thee Simon Bar-jona, which 
is, I made thee Son of the Dove which is my Virgin 
Mother.” Or again, in the various versions of the 
Transitus, the functions of the Virgin are those of the 
Holy Spirit: thus page 79, she “teaches the Apostles the 
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preaching of the Gospel.” Once again, she seems even 
verbally identified with the Paraclete when she says, “I am 
with the Apostles for consolation until this day” (page 107), 
or when the Apostles speak of her (page 127) as “‘she who 
is at once our Lady and our Succourer.” Our Lord calls 
Himself (page 31) “the Virgin Mary’s Son in thé flesh, 
also im the Godhead.” 

In our present passage (chapter xv. of Budge’s Acts of 
Paul), it is obviously more natural to attribute the baptizing 
function to the Virgin Mary if she is regarded as an in- 
carnation of the Paraclete.1 And in that case the passage 
might be comparatively early. It is later indeed than the 
Acts of Peter: as I show in the Appendix to “ Resurrectio 
Christi,” baptism by means of water sprinkled through the 
air seems originally to have been attributed to Peter ; 
besides which the debt to the Petrine Acts is almost 
explicitly acknowledged by the statement that Peter’s angel 
was temporarily in attendance upon Paul. But the passage 
may well have been subsequent to the Acts of Peter, and 
still comparatively early. 

But suppose the above theory is regarded as insufficiently 
attested. Suppose we take the story as it stands, and say that, 
Mary-worship having become popular, the author of our 
chapter is endeavouring to pay homage to the Blessed Virgin 
by altering a Petrine tradition in her honour, Surely his 
action is best explained by supposing that the Petrine legend 
laid a prominent emphasis on a baptismal right hand—the 
possession of which, as in the Menelaus vision, was un- 
specified, but regarded as divine. But in that case, we 
find ourselves carried back beyond even the Petrine legend 
to a primitive account of the Baptismal Right Hand. 

Thus comparing the Syriac Teaching of the Twelve 

1 Compare, of course, her designation quoted above as ‘Fountain of 
the waters of life.” 
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Apostles with chapter xv. of Budge’s Acts of Paul, we find 
that they misinterpret the Baptismal Right Hand in two 
several ways. The Syriac document makes the Hand in 
question confer not baptism, but ordination. The Ethiopian 
document attributes the Hand to the Virgin Mary. 

3. One reason then for attributing value to the Menelaus 
vision is that two of its features—the grouped Apostles, 
and the Baptismal Right Hand—can be paralleled. But 
besides that, the idea of a return to St Matthew’s mountain 
—the scene of the baptismal institution—occurs very 
probably in the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. 

The passage which has been mentioned above, page 39, 
describes, as we saw, the Apostles as returning “ bound and 
called by the Holy Spirit to the place which our Lord had 
appointed them” (St Matthew xxviil. 26), the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 

4. There is one final argument for the authenticity of the 
Menelaus vision, and for its being based on a true recollec- 
tion of the original Pentecost. Scientific comparisons of 
documents are hardly needed; because the main idea of a 
transference back in time to the scene of the Baptismal 
institution could hardly have been invented. That a dead 
man should go to heaven or to Gehenna, was an obvious 
notion ; but the idea of the Menelaus vision is one almost 
impossible to account for except it be based on reminis- 
cences of the experience of the Pentecostal trance. 

When one adds that the main assertion of the Menelaus 
vision—the Pentecostal repetition of St Matthew’s vision— 
seems psychologically very probable, the argument for a 
foundation in fact, is materially strengthened. For, apart 
from such a foundation in fact, we are left with the extra- 
ordinary coincidence that an inventor ignorant of psycho- 
logical laws has fabricated a story which seems in complete 
accord with our new knowledge. 


APPENDIX II 


THE GENESIS OF THE APOCRYPHAL ACTS, AND THE 


TRANSITUS MARIZ& 
en * 


I 


May I repeat a chapter from “ Resurrectio Christi” ? 

““The various Acts,” says Lipsius, “are wont to take the 
traditional parting of the Apostles as their starting point. 
This is the case with the Acta Thome, but also with the 
Prochorus Acts of John, Greek Acts of Andrew and 
Matthias, the Acta Jacobi Zebedei in the Apostolic 
histories of Abdias, and with the Edessene legend of 
Thaddeus.” 

The tradition of the ‘‘ sortes apostolorum” which is thus 
so universally presupposed, describes the Apostles as 
casting lots for the cities of the world, and then departing 
severally to the city of their lot. 

Now St Augustine—who ought to have known, being a 
converted Manichee—says that the Manichees (and, it may 
be presumed, the Gnostics before them) substituted the 
 sortes apostolorum” for the Pentecostal outpouring of the 
Spirit in Acts il. 

The idea of the “sortes apostolorum,” however, is no 
late development. On the contrary, it is quite obvious 
that it grew naturally out of the Pentecostal experience by 
a combination of two ideas. 

1. It is based on the fact that at Pentecost the Chris- 


tophanic visions were repeated. And the repetition, like 
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the original visions, involved an apparent transcendence of 
space. The repetition was a repetition of an experience 
whereby the twelve were translated, as was thought, from 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem to the Galilean lake, and 
of a succeeding experience wherein the same twelve, really 
praying in the Upper Chamber at Jerusalem, were seen by 
witnesses in Galilee to be surrounding the Manifesting 
Lord. 

If, however, the length and breadth of Palestine could be 
traversed in this way, why not the world? If Galilee had 
been covered in a week, why could not the world be covered 
in the weeks that followed ? 

2. The idea was helped by the phenomenon of speaking 
with tongues. 

**Glossolalia” is not confined to one period of history. 
It occurs to this day; and it has lately been studied 
scientifically, especially in France. 

First, there is the type of ecstatic, incoherent utterance, 
such as is quite common at revivals, etc., even nowadays. 
With it, quite conceivably, might be combined telepathy 
or clairvoyance. Ecstatic utterance, coupled with telepathy 
between the entranced person and others, is undoubtedly 
the right interpretation of the glossolalia known to St Paul. 

A second type is the subliminal fabrication of a language, ~ 
e.g. the Martian language of Mme Helene Smith. It is 
quite unlikely, however, that this tendency was exemplified 
in the Early Church, except perhaps in a very rudimentary 
form. 

The third type is more doubtful. The subconsciousness 
is said to exhibit ““hypermnesia” in regard to speeches 
heard or passages written in some foreign tongue of which 
the waking personality is ignorant. Sometimes, too, the 
assertion is made, that a medium “possessed” by a 
control” speaks that control’s language. The evidence, 
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however, extends only to the utterance of a word here and 
there, except in the instance of a certain Madame X; and 
in her case the English critics suspect fraud. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, that the 
Pentecostal glossolalia followed the first type. The gift 
of tongues was simply unintelligible ecstatic utterance. 

It is quite certain, however, that though the words spoken 
were words of no real language, either of this world or 
another, those who heard them would assume (as they do 
nowadays) that the ecstatic was talking in some foreign 
tongue. 

And they could not assume so much, with a knowledge 
of the transcendence of space at the Christophanies, with- 
out going farther. 

Suppose an ecstatic at an assembly of Christians at 
Jerusalem speaking, as the bystanders imagined, in a foreign 
language, though the listeners were Jews. The Christians 
would simply apply to the case in hand their concepion of 
what had happened at the resurrection appearances. Then, 
when his body was at Jerusalem, some more essential part 
of each of the twelve had “journeyed ” into Galilee. Now 
that same essential part of him had made a similar journey 
to some heathen land afar. Did you ask for proof of this? 
Why, his very lips were automatically repeating the sermon 
he had been delivering elsewhere, when, between Ascension 
and Pentecost, he had continued his spiritual excursions to 
some distant land. 

So far from the “sortes apostolorum” being a later 
version of the tradition in Acts ii. the truth is the exact 
opposite. Acts ii. represents a later and rationalistic tradi- 
tion, which finds it easier, instead of saying the twelve had 
visited foreign countries, to reverse the process, and group 
representatives of all the languages upon earth about the 
Apostles. Or might not one even say that the tradition of 
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Acts ii. grew out of the tradition of the “sortes,” by implying 
that the spiritual journeys of the twelve among all nations 
during the period between the last of the Christophanies 
and Pentecost had had exactly the same effect upon the 
nations as their spiritual excursions during Easter week had 
had upon the Galilean five hundred? Representatives, 
that is to say, of all the nations had flocked to Jerusalem 
just as the five hundred had flocked to Jerusalem. 

The “sortes apostolorum” may possibly be traced in St 
Matthew xxviii. 19, “ Go ye and teach all nations,” and in 
Mark-appendix, Mk. xvi. 15, ‘‘Go ye into all the world.” 
Still more striking is Westcott and Hort’s alternative ending 
to St Mark, where the preaching of the Apostles (no doubt 
alike in Galilee and among the nations) is actually substituted 
for an account of the Christophanies. And the effect of the 
theory continues even to the time of Eusebius, who implies 
that a mysterious propagation of the Christian faith among 
the Gentiles had greceded the conversion of Cornelius. 

The date attributed to the ‘‘sortes” would fit this view. 
For, in spite of the Clementine Recognitions, Apollonius 
(quoted by Eusebius), and the preaching of Peter and Paul, 
we have other authorities—the Gnostic Acts of Thomas, 
the Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles, and Budge’s Ethiopian 
Acts of Peter (page 475)—which represent the Apostles as 
casting lots immediately after the Ascension. 


II 


I propose to support the theory that the spiéd0: of the 
Apostles arose from the notion that, between Ascension and 
Pentecost, the Apostles had been continuing over a wider 
area those spiritual excursions, which during the forty days 
they had been making into Galilee, by a series of arguments. 

A. We have first of all the argument from the repetitions 
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of Pentecost at the various cities visited by the Apostles, 
which we have seen to be the main theme of the Apocryphal 
Acts. 

If the twelve were seen by the five hundred in Galilee, 
and if, as a result of this vision of the twelve, the five hundred 
were inspired with the desire to go to Jerusalem, it would 
be thought that the twelve had not only made spiritual ex- 
cursions into Galilee among the five hundred, but that they 
had distributed among the five hundred that impulse of the 
Holy Spirit which brought them to Jerusalem. 

The Apocryphal Acts describe just such a distribution of 
the spirit over a wider area. 

At first sight it would be more natural, perhaps, to regard 
this distribution as taking place after Pentecost instead of 
between the Ascension and Pentecost. But St John xx. 
describes the Holy Spirit as conveyed to the Apostles at the 
Christophanies. The Ethiopian Acts of Peter transfers the 
same event to the Ascension. And the Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles invests the Apostles at the Ascension with a pre- 
liminary gift of tongues. 

B. We have in the second place the argument from a 
passage in Zahn’s (Prochorus) Acts of John (Zahn, page 
32): EVETE/AGTO Hui We Tvevmarinols wopevdyvas eis Tov Koomdy, 
It is a little difficult to see exactly what w¢ svevmarino7s 
means, but I suggest that it describes the Apostles as 
making their excursions im the Spirit. 

C. We have next the argument from those miraculous 
transportations in defiance of time and space with which 
the Acts abound, transportations which seem oecasionally 
directly founded on the Christophanies. Thus Andrew 
and his two disciples are miraculously transported in a 
space of three days, to the city of the maneaters, in a 
spiritual ship which is like the boat of the vision of St 
John xxi. And Peter, who was seen in that vision, we 
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argued, to be walking upon the waves, is described (Mrs 
Lewis, page 211) as reaching Rome by precisely this 
method, while the alternative description (Budge, page 
505), preserves the transcendence of time when it says, 
the whole country was folded up before him like a piece 
of paper.” 

But there is a converse argument. We may argue from 
the way in which disciples made their return journey, to 
the way in which they had originally proceeded to their 
destination. A miraculous return is presumptive proof of 
a miraculous arrival. Thomas, then, is said, (Lewis, page 
93), to have been brought back upon a cloud to the 
Mountain of Madyanim where he found the disciples 
assembled, and Paul and Mary (it will be remembered 
that Paul and Mary are associated in chapter xv. of 
Budge’s Acts of Paul) in the midst of them. 

D. We have next the argument from the excursions of 
Mary which we mentioned in chapter xi. above. Mary, 
we saw, while present in the body with the Apostles at 
Jerusalem, made spiritual excursions over all the world. 

In Argument 4 above, we saw the Apostles imparted 
the Spirit wherever they went, and in Argument & above, 
that the Apostles made their journeys in the Spirit. In 
either case, then, the Spirit went with them. But the 
Gnostics seem to have regarded Mary as the Incarnation 
of that Spirit.1 Hence the theory arises that not only did 
the Apostles make spiritual excursions from the Upper 
Chamber, but so did Mary. From this peint of view, of 
course, the repetition of Pentecost would take place when 
the spiritual orbit of Mary and an Apostle, as in chapter 
xv. of Budge’s Acts of Paul, coincided. 

£. We have next an argument from the coincidence 
between our last argument, and the passage which was 

1 See pages 176, 177. 
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quoted in our last argument but one. The Apostles and 
Mary start on their journey together, and Thomas at the 
end of his journey rejoins Mary. 

f, But this last argument suggests to us that we can 
consider as a probable end to the story of the Apostolic 
excursions, the return to Mary at Bethlehem of Apostles 
from all countries upon clouds as described in the Dormitio 
Marie. Instead of saying that at an end of their spiritual 
journeys the Apostles were reunited with one another in the 
spirit (very much as in the Christophanic history they had 
been united at the spiritual mountain of St Matthew 
xxviii. 16 f.), the disciples are made to return to Mary. 

G. A further development of the last argument would 
suggest that the subsequent history of the Dormitio—the 
return of Apostles and Mary upon a cloud to Jerusalem 
—was a conclusion to the floating tradition of the spiritual 
excursions of the Apostles long before it passed into the 
developed cycle of the Transitus. For the return of the 
Apostles with Mary, is, if Mary was the Incarnation of the 
Paraclete, only a way of saying that the disciples prepared 
the way for Pentecost at Jerusalem by bringing back the 
Floly Spirit to that place. 

This is confirmed in two ways. The narrative of the 
return corresponds to both of the accounts of Pentecost 
which we found important—the account in the Ethiopian 
Acts of Peter, the account in the Acts of Philip in Hellas. 

As regards the former, not only is there a reference to 
fire (like the tongues of fire which at the Ascension burnt 
up the Jews who went up into the Mount of Olives), but 
there is an allusion to the Pentecostal strife. ‘‘ The people 
of the Jews with the priests also, being the more moved 
with hatred, took wood and fire, and came wishing to burn 
the house where the Lord’s Mother was living with the 
Apostles. Behold, suddenly a power of fire coming forth 
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from within by means of an angel, burnt up a great multi- 
tude of the Jews. . . . And there was a division among the 
Jews, and many believed in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in consequence of signs which had come to pass.” 

As regards the Acts of Philip in Hellas, the part played 
by the High Priest Ananias is attributed to a certain 
Jephonias, who is even called in one version (quoted by 
Forbes Robinson, page 215) “a high priest.” In one 
version (Mrs Lewis, page 52), the bodies of three men 
burnt with fire are sent down to the abyss. And in others 
the Jews, like the companions of Ananias, are smitten with 
blindness (Mrs Lewis, page 52, “the Holy Spirit blinded 
their eyes ”). 

There is another consideration besides the obvious 
obligation of the Dormitio to accounts of Pentecost which 
goes to show that it is based on an account of Pentecost 
even when it describes Mary’s preparation for the grave. 
We read (Mrs Lewis, page 58): “ Peter and Paul stretched 
out her hands and her feet ; and they did not take off her 
tunic, but they wrapped her in it ; and the woollen garment 
became the robe of the Holy Spirit.” 

ff, Corroborative of our suspicion that the reassembling 
of the Apostles with Mary, and their conveyance of her to 
Jerusalem, was the ending to the Apostolic excursions, is 
the statement of Pseudo-Mellito (Walker, page 22) that 
Leucius (who is credited with the composition of certain 
of the Apocryphal Acts in the second century) “has 
vitiated, by his impious writing, the assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, to such a degree, 
that it would be impious not only to read it in the Church 
of God, but even to hear it.” 

f. If, however, the Apostolic excursions ended at 
Pentecost, we can fix the period during which they were 
supposed to be proceeding. The Menelaus vision shows 
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they were subsequent to the Christophanies: the Dormitio 
Marize, that the Apostles returned to Mary and brought her 
up to Jerusalem in time for Pentecost. It is obvious that 
the original tradition regarded the excursions as taking 
place between Ascension and Pentecost. 


APPENDIX III 


WHO WAS THOMAS? 


It is the object of the discussion which follows to make 
the bold, and, as it will seem at first, absurd suggestion that 
the Thomas of the Fourth Gospel is—James the Lord’s 
brother. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the identification in 
question would fill an important gap in the accounts of the 
Resurrection. 

If we turn to our most important piece of evidence, the 
list of appearances in 1 Corinthians‘xv. 5 f., we find St Paul 
mentioning in close connection appearances to James and 
to all the Apostles; the two appearances were obviously 
connected, so that, if we had any individual specially 
mentioned in an account of the appearance to all the 
Apostles, we might (in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary) take him to be James. But if from this passage 
in 1 Corinthians we turn to St John xx. we find in verses 
26-30 the description of an appearance in the Upper 
Chamber, which the writer evidently considers to be the 
appearance to all the Apostles, and in which a prominent 
part is played by the Apostle Thomas. In other words, 
we find attributed to Thomas the rdle which we should 
expect to find attributed to James. 

The reader will at once see how it would strengthen the 
evidence for the Resurrection if we could identify Thomas 


and James. For then what is probably our latest account 
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of the resurrection manifestations, could still be shown to 
be a development of the authentic tradition as known to 
Paul. 

Before proceeding to my main argument for the identifi- 
cation, I wish to point out that there is a certain degree of 
resemblance between the Thomas episode of the fourth 
Gospel and our only account of the appearance to James. 
For, of course, the whole point of St John’s narrative is that 
our Lord shows knowledge of a remark made by Thomas in 
His absence. And this is not very far removed from the 
legend in the Gospel according to the Hebrews which states 
(1) that James the Lord’s brother had made a vow that he 
would not eat or drink from the day on which he had drunk 
the Lord’s cup, until the Son of Man should rise from the 
dead; and (2) that when our Lord appeared to James, it 
was with the words, “ Rise brother, and eat thy bread, for 
the Son of Man is risen from the dead.” Our Lord, that is to 
say, alludes to the vow made by James of which He might 
be supposed to know nothing. Our Lord’s knowledge of 
Thomas’s doubt or James’s vow are not dissimilar. And 
further, if we go Jehind the narrative of James’s experience 
to the actual facts, it is beyond question that, previous to 
the appearance of the Risen Lord to him, James had been 
an unbeliever, so that the appearance to James, as to 
Thomas, effected a removal of the witness’s doubt. 

With this introduction we may begin our argument 
proper. : 

I. The reader may or may not agree with me, but I 
doubt very much whether any man was ever known among 
his friends and acquaintances simply as the Twin; and 
that is what Thomas means, the Twin. Two brothers 
might be called jointly the twins, or one brother might be 
known as the twin of the other. But I do not care what 
the language may be, I do not believe that, apart from 
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reference to a brother, any man was ever designated simply 
as the Twin. ; 

And so,in the Syriac Acts of Thomas, and other 
documents, we do not read simply of Thomas, but of Judas 
Thomas. And, even further, we find the same documents 
answering the question 9f whom Thomas was the twin, 
who was the other in this necessarily dual relation- 
ship, by stating that Thomas was the twin brother of our 
Lord. 

II. There is very good reason to suppose that the twelve 
Apostles included in their number not merely one of a pair 
of twins, but both members of the pair. For in the 
Clementine Recognitions and Homilies, Peter is given a 
band of Apostles like our Lord’s. Well, in the list of these 
Apostles of Peter, in the first chapter of the second book 
of the Homilies, they are split up into pairs, and one pair is 
Thomas and Eliezer the twins. The conclusion seems 
irresistible that the writer, not perhaps of the Homilies or 
the Recognitions, but of the primitive Circuits of Peter 
on which they are probably based, knew of a pair of twins 
in the list of our Lord’s Apostles. 

III. Bearing these considerations in mind, that Thomas 
is not a proper name, and that the list of Apostles included 
originally a pair of Thomases, we turn to St Mark’s list of 
the twelve Apostles. We find the word Thomas followed 
by the names James the son of Alpheus, and Thaddeus. 

In St Luke, however, instead of Thaddeus, we have Judas 
of James, 

The question arises, Could any primitive reading in St 
Mark have given rise alike to Thaddeus and to Judas of 
James ? 

The answer is, that if the word Thomas preceded Judas 
as well as James (which might well be the case if there 
were, as we saw was probable, two Thomases among the 
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twelve), then Thaddeus might be a corruption of Thomas 
Judas. 

And so we seem to be carried back to a list which read 
(putting the words in the nominative) @amas IdxwBos . . . 
Oawas Iovdas Iaxuw8ov=the twin James, and Judas the twin 
brother of James. 

I have put my suggestion in Greek as I do not know 
Aramaic. But it was doubtless in Aramaic that the change 
took place. 

IV. Is it at all impossible that these twin brothers James 
and Jude should be really James and Jude the Lord’s 
brothers ? 

There are, of course, two difficulties. The first is the 
intrusion of the names of the Lord’s brethren among the 
‘Apostolic list. To this it might be replied that the Lord’s 
brethren are found associating with the twelve immediately 
after the Resurrection. It might well be that the election 
of Matthias, which Luke describes as occurring between 
Ascension and Pentecost, is really a mitigation of the fact 
that at that time more than one addition was made to the 
original twelve. In fact, St Paul’s mention of the final 
appearance of Christ as one to all the Apostles implies that 
such additions were actually made. It is very probable, in- 
deed, that the added members, or the most prominent among 
them, were in fact the Lord’s brothers. If, however, these 
additions were made, might not the less important names 
of the original twelve tend to be displaced by those of the 
Lord’s brothers? May we not, in fact, have an actual 
instance of such displacement in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews? For the author obviously regards James the 
Lord’s brother as one of the original twelve when he assumes 
that he had been present at the Last Supper. 

Once again, if Jude had a double title—Jude the Lord’s 
brother (he is actually so styled by Hegesippus), and Jude 
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the twin of James—might not the two appellations be run by 
a natural confusion into one, and so the idea originate which 
we found in the Acts of Thomas, that Judas was not only 
the Lord’s brother, but the Lord’s twin brother. 

I said there were two difficulties. The second is, of 
course, that James—Thomas James as we see we can call 
him—is called the son of Alpheus. 

I hope to show that what at first sight seems an insuper- 
able obstacle to our theory, is really its strongest support. 

V. In the first place, it is obvious that if Thomas is 
merely a designation and not a name, then the list in 
St Mark gives us not twelve Apostles, but eleven. A name 
has dropped out. 

If we seek for a clue as to the lost name, we naturally 
turn first to St Matthew ; and we find there a fair amount 
of authority for a name Lebbezeus. 

It is at least possible that Lebbzeus is the missing name 
in St Mark. 

Directly this suspicion occurred to me, I turned up 
Nestle’s article Lebbzeus in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ, 
I found there three most valuable pieces of information. 

(A) Westcott and Hort connect Lebbzeus with Levi. 
Levi, however, is (St Mark ii. 14) the Son of Alpheus. 

Lf it were Levi that had dropped out from St Mark's list, 
then the mysterious Genitive “of Alpheus” is accounted for. 
It does not belong to James at all, it belongs to Levi. 

(B) Origen says, that ix some texts of Mark, Levi figured 
among the twelve. 

(C) In Tatian’s Diatesseron according to Ishodad, 
Lebbeeus is found in the list of the Apostles, and is actually 
inserted between James and Son of Alphat. 

So that there is good evidence that in Mark’s original 
list, zo¢ James but Levi was called the Son of Alpheus. 
The original list ran— 
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Thomas James. 
Levi (or Lebbzeus) the Son of Alpheus. 
Thomas Judas of James.! 


VI. Thus there were two Thomases. One was Thomas 
James, the other was ThomasJudas. When the word Thomas 
is found alone we may take either Thomas James or 
Thomas Judas. In our present case when, in St John, an 
appearance is assigned to Thomas closely resembling the 
appearance to James, we are justified in saying boldly that 
Thomas is not Judas Thomas, but James Thomas, the 
Lord’s brother. 

But there is another line of proof. 

If the original text of Mark’s list of the Apostles reads 
Levi, son of Alpheus, and another text, whether of Mark or 
Luke, reads James the son of Alpheus, we should expect to 
find traces of confusion between Levi and James the son 
of Alpheus, and James the Lord’s brother. 

Thus the reading of Codex Bezae in St Mark ii. 14, 
whereby the publican’s name is given not as Levi, son of 
Alpheus, but as James, son of Alpheus, may represent a 
very early gloss intended to explain that the two sons of 
Alpheus were one and the same person. 

Or again, may not the traditions which so closely 
associate James the Lord’s brother with the temple have 
arisen through a confusion of the name “ Levi,” and the 
designation Levite? 

I admit that the above are not very strong arguments in 
themselves. I add to them an argument which it seems to 
me is of quite overwhelming importance. 

A, We find a prominent share attributed to Levi in the 


1 The corruption of Levi into Lebbzus, and Thomas Judas into 
Thaddeus, might be aided by the similar endings of Matthzeus, 
Bartholomzus. 

N 
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narratives of two Christophanies. In both narratives he is 
called Levi, not Matthew. 

According to St Paul, the two Apostles who had a 
prominent share in the Christophanies are Peter and James. 
In our Gospel narratives when we find prominence 
attributed to others (e.g. in the Emmaus narrative, and the 
Thomas episode) the predominant influence seems the 
appearance to James. The only exceptions are John (Acts 
of Thaddeus, Acts of John, St John xxi.), James, son of 
Zebedee (St John xxi.), Nathanael and Thomas. 

Except Nathanael the only Apostles mentioned especially 
who cannot be connected with the James Christophany, 
are the two sons of Zebedee. In other words, the tradition 
either follows St Paul, or mentions Apostles of the very 
greatest importance. 

The mention of the seemingly insignificant Levi would 
thus in any case require explanation. The best explanation 
would be if we could show it (as we have shown it) to be 
possible for the slowly evolving traditions to get confused 
between Levi and James the Lord’s brother. 

The first of our two documents is the Gospel of Peter. 
It begins the account of the appearance on the lake 
(parallel to St John xxi.) with the words, 

**T, Simon Peter, and Andrew my brother, took our nets 
and went to the sea; and there was with us Zeui ¢he son 
of Alpheus, whom the Lord...” 

There are two minor reasons for connecting Levi in this 
passage with James the Lord’s brother. 

(1) In the corresponding narrative of St John xxi. the 
first name mentioned after Peter is ZZomas. But Thomas, 
we saw, was perhaps really James the Lord’s brother. If we 
can identify Levi and Thomas, we reconcile the Gospel of 
Peter and St John xxi. 


(2) Why does the Gospel of Peter break off abruptly with 
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the words “Levi whom our Lord . . .?” Obviously the 
words were somehow repugnant to some copyist. 

They are singularly parallel to the phrase in the Ethiopian 
Acts, “James whom our Lord called His brother after the 
Jesh.” Can it be that Levi and James the Lord’s brother 
were regarded by the author of the Gospel of Peter as 
absolutely identical? That a copyist should be shocked 
by so extraordinary an assertion was of course only to be 
expected. 

B. The second passage is, however, much plainer. ews 
has attributed to him the very part really played by James. 
St Paul tells us that the appearance to James preceded the 
appearance to all the Apostles. 

The Syriac Didascalia says that the appearance to the 
Apostles was preceded by an appearance wot to James but 
to Lew. 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews says, our Lord 
appeared ¢o James in his house. The Didascalia says, our 
Lord appeared ¢o Lew in his. 

“He entered the house of Levi, and then He appeared 
to us.” 

C. The part played by Nathanael in St John xxi. may be 
also an echo of the part played by Levi. For Nathanael 
and Matthew are names eytmologically connected, both 
meaning Gift of God. If then we suppose Matthew sub- 
stituted for Levi (as in the account of Levi's callin Matthew 
and Luke) Nathanael might be another stage in the same 
process. 

So that all the Apostles credited with a prominent share 
in the history, whether Thomas, or Levi, or Nathanael, can 
really be traced back to James the Lord’s brother. 

VII. Lastly, there is surely an extraordinary coincidence 
in the fact that the appearance to James the Lord’s brother, 
was attributed to an imaginary James the son of Alpheus, 
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and to Levi the son of Alpheus, and that the name of one 
of the two Emmaus disciples is Cleophas, which it seems 
quite possible to regard as a form of Alpheus. 

I leave the exact solution of the problem to others better 
qualified than myself. 

Traditional probability would seem to suggest that we 
have in the Emmaus narrative an attempt to generalize the 
appearance to James, and make it refer more or less to the 
Lord’s brethren one and all. Was the imaginary Cleophas 
taken as representative of all his sons ? 

If there was a tradition in which the experience of James 
was in this way generalized, one shape of it might choose 
the designation Thomas as covering both James Thomas 
and Judas Thomas, and so the very absence of names in 
the Emmaus narrative may be a stage in the same line of 
tradition which leads to the simple title Thomas of St 
John. 

The identification of Thomas with James the Lord’s 
brother is only of indirect importance for my argument, as 
tending to show that the accounts of the Jerusalem tradition 
in Luke and Acts are products of the natural evolution of 
the authentic history as it is indicated by St Paul’s list. 

I admit that the identification is bold. It is not 
absolutely essential to our general argument. For the 
Eucharistic features in the Cleophas incident, and the 
knowledge shown by our Lord of Thomas’ remark made in 
His absence, are sufficient to prove in either incident a 


1 Two traditions which would serve our purpose if they were not so 
late, are found in St Ambrose and Epiphanius. The first gives the 
name of the unknown companion of Cleophas as Amon. This word 
is apparently Hebrew for ‘‘ faithful” or ‘‘ true,” and so might be the 
surname of James ¢he Just. The second tradition gives the name 
Nathanael, which, as we saw, could take us back to the real son of 
Alpheus, Levi. 
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connection with the appearance to James as preserved by 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews: the identification of 
the names is thus only important as diminishing the 
number of stages through which the development of the 
story has passed. 

I do not then insist that the identification is established. 
I merely urge that it is conceivable; and that if it could be 
established, it would assist not only my own, but any other 
theory which seeks to show that the resurrection appearances 
really took place. 

I am not sure, however, that my notion is altogether a 
wild one. By the restoration of Levi in Mark’s list (a 
restoration supported as we have seen by the Diatesseron 
and by texts known to Origen), we have effected a sort of 
unification of many theories which have been formed, but 
never actually co-ordinated. Mrs Lewis, for instance, has 
suggested that the Judas Thomas of the Syriac Acts is 
really Jude, brother of James and of the Lord. A. Resch 
has argued that there were two Thomases, James and Jude, 
among the twelve. And Jerome (ably supported recently 
by Dom J. Chapman, in volume vii. of the Journal of 
Theological Studies) identified James the son of Alpheus 
with James the Lord’s brother. 

The objection that the Lord’s brethren were not among 
the original twelve is only a valid one if it can be shown 
that an authentic and unaltered list of the twelve has come 
down tous. In view of the corruptions to which lists of 
names are necessarily liable, the safe preservation of such a 
list would be miraculous. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE RESURRECTION APPEARANCES ! 


I 


THE present article is an attempt to settle the character 
and scene of the appearance of the Risen Lord mentioned 
by St Paul in 1 Corinthians xv. 6. I quote from the Revised 
Version: ‘then (that is to say, after the appearances to 
Peter and the twelve) He appeared to above five hundred 
brethren af once, of whom the greater part remain until 
now, but some are fallen asleep.” 

On the passage itself I make only two remarks. St Paul 
considers the appearance in question as among the most 
important and evidential of all. It is to these five hundred 
that he bids the Corinthians look for testimony. The 
second point is important. The words in italic are a mis- 
translation. The word 29érw< wherever it is found means 
and can only mean “ once for all.” da or its strengthened 
form égéraE is not equivalent to 6uc} any more than 
semel is equivalent to simul. The sense that the words 
bear—a quite suitable one—is that the appearance in 
question was a final one. Neither the Corinthians nor 
any other Christian “brethren” are to expect repetitions 
of a revelation which had been made to five hundred 


‘“‘ brethren ”—as representatives of their fellows—“ once 
Jor all.” 


1 Reprinted from the Zzterpreter, by kind permission of the Editor. 
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II 


As the evidence, or, at any rate, the canonical evidence 
on the subject of the five hundred is so scanty, we may, 
perhaps, begin our discussion with things of which we 
know more—the general drift and apparent purpose of the 
Christophanies, and the nature of the experience, not of the 
five hundred, but of the twelve. 

As regards the former question, since before the 
appearances the Christian Church in any real sense did 
not exist, and after the appearances we find the Church 
definitely organized and established at Jerusalem, we 
may believe that what our Lord effected by the forty 
days of manifestation was just this: to concentrate at 
Jerusalem the floating material which went to form His 
Church. 

As regards the twelve, we are told by St Luke and St 
John that our Lord appeared to them in the Upper 
Chamber at Jerusalem on the evening of Easter Day. It 
is still the fashion among liberal critics to scout this state- 
ment as impossible, on the ground that the twelve on the 
night of betrayal had scattered and fled, and that St Mark 
expects the first appearances to take place in Galilee. 

It is indeed abundantly clear that we have a difficulty. 
And yet it could surely be maintained that if the author 
of the third Gospel zs the companion of St Paul, as Harnack 
asserts, and the careful historian which Professor Ramsay 
makes him, he may have due historical warrant when in the 
words of Dr Wright “he seems absolutely to exclude the 
journey into Galilee.” 

But if we follow St Luke, and reassemble the fugitive 
twelve, then we have to form some hypothesis to account 
for their reassembling. It is absolutely clear that they fled. 
What had stopped their flight ? 
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A few years ago the supposition which I now advance 
would have seemed arbitrary or fanciful. But a new 
science, the Psychology of Religious Experience, has sprung 
intobeing. Starbuck has written his ‘Psychology of Religion,” 
Professor James his “‘ Varieties of Religious Experience,” and 
the present year has seen the appearance of Dr Cutten’s 
“Psychological Phenomena of Christianity.” All these 
writers would concur in admitting the possibility of a secret 
Divine impression upon the human soul. Accepting in 
various forms the hypothesis of what Mr Percy Dearmer 
calls the undermind, all these writers agree that it is in 
that undermind’s remote recesses, if at all, that we receive 
our inspirations. 

“Tf we will stop for a moment, and consider, we shall 
realize that there is much mental activity of which we are 
not conscious. Some of this which at one time caused 
much conscious effort, is now carried on unconsciously 
through the mechanism of habit ; some other portions we 
have never consciously directed. All that part of the mind 
which ministers to somatic activity is an example of the 
latter. The respiration, heart action, regulation of the 
blood supply and other vital functions are all controlled by 
the subconsciousness. . . . Because the subconsciousness 
controls these bodily functions, it is only by reaching it, 
directly or indirectly, that these organs can be affected 
through mental means. 

“While this is an important office of the subconscious- 
ness, it is not, by any means, its principal work. It is the 
constant ally of consciousness. Subconscious influence is 
woven into every mental product. There is no doubt that 
subconscious impressions govern many actions every day. 
We do not realize whence they come, but they may even 
force us in opposition to our reason. Thus we may have 
intuitions, impulses, unreasonable likes and dislikes, love 
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at first sight, convictions without any reason to uphold them, 
or spontaneous ideas apparently well worked-out. Delusive, 
fixed, insane or hysterical ideas also find their source in the 
subconsciousness. It is not a separate entity, nor is it 
antagonistic to consciousness; they work together. The 
two fields of mental activity are divided by what has been 
designated ‘the threshold of consciousness.’ All above is 
consciousness, all below is subconsciousness, but they 
interact on each other. The impressions which we 
consciously receive are not all that we get; the subcon- 
sciousness receives much which escapes consciousness, and 
may dispatch certain impressions to consciousness at an 
opportune time, or, if not definite impressions, it may 
furnish a mood which cannot be consciously accounted 
BOR s/s 

“ Perhaps no better example of the work of the subcon- 
sciousness can be mentioned than that of genius. What 
distinguishes the genius from the ordinary man? It is not 
the exaggeration of reasoning or volitional power, but rather 
the remarkable and numerous impressions or ideas which 
leap into his consciousness ready made. . . It is the 
activity of the subconsciousness which sends into conscious- 
ness these manifold helps. . . 

“I do not wish to be understood, either here or in any 
other place, as giving too much credit to the work of the 
subconsciousness. . . . I believe 7f God works directly in 
man He must work through the subconsciousness, We hear 
of His indirect dealings through the reason, imagination, 
emotions and will, but directly in the cure of bodily ills, 
revelation, inspiration and in other ways the subconscious- 
ness has the major portion to perform.” 

So Dr Cutten. Professor James is equally positive : 

“If the word ‘subliminal’ is offensive . . . call it 
by any other name you please, to distinguish it from the 
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level of full, sun-lit conciousness. Call this latter the 
A-region of personality, if you care to, and call the other the 
B-region. The -region, then, is the obviously larger part 
of each of us, for it is the abode of everything that is latent, 
and the reservoir of everything that passes unrecorded or 
unobserved. It contains, for example, such things as all 
our momentarily inactive memories, and it harbours the 
springs of all our obscurely motived passions, impulses, 
likes, dislikes and prejudices. Our intuitions, hypotheses, 
fancies, superstitions, persuasions, convictions and, in 
general, all our non-rational operations, come from it. It 
is the source of our dreams, and apparently they may 
return to it. In it arise whatever mystical experiences we 
may have, and our automatisms, sensory or motor; our 
life in hypnotic and hynoid conditions, if we are subject to 
such conditions ; our delusious, fixed ideas, and hysterical 
accidents, if we are hysteric subjects; our supra-normal 
cognitions, if such there be, and we are telepathic 
subjects. It is also the fountainhead of much that feeds 
our religion. In persons deep in the religious life, as 
we have now abundantly seen — and this is my con- 
clusion—the door into this region seems unusually wide 
open; at any rate, experiences making their entrance 
through that door have had emphatic influence in shaping 
religious history.” 

“Tf, then, there be a wider world of being than that of 
our everyday consciousness, if in it there are forces whose 
effects on us are intermittent, if one facilitating condition 
of the effects be the openness of the subliminal door, we 
have the elements of a theory to which the phenomena of 
religious life lend plausibility. I am so impressed by the 
importance of these phenomena that I adopt the hypothesis 
which they so naturally suggest. At these places, at least, 
I say it would seem as though transmundane energies, God, 
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of you will, produced immediate effects within the natural 
world to which the rest of our experience belongs.” 

Apply, then, this hypothesis—which is, after all, only the 
old mystic hypothesis that God can work upon the human 
soul unseen—to the case of the twelve. 

On the night of the betrayal, the twelve are scattered in 
flight. On the night of the first Easter Day they are re 
united in the Upper Chamber, and witness an appearance 
of the Christ, which satisfies them that He has indeed 
risen from the tomb, and can clothe Himself with that 
body, the same, and yet different, which suffered on the 
Cross. How are we to bridge over the interval between 
the flight and the reunion? Surely by the supposition 
that a Divine summons had reached them in their flight, 
affected, as religious psychology shows us Divine messages 
could affect, their subconsciousness, and left as its result 
an impulse irresistible but unaccountable to return to the 
Upper Chamber. 

We have, in fact, three terms: God; the subconscious- 
ness of the twelve; their normal consciousness. We 
know (1) that the first term could send His message to the 
second term; and we know (2) that the second term is 
al’ ays giving to the third term—the normal conscious- 
ness—an impulse to perform some definite act. For, on 
the one hand, as our authorities tell us, “God works 
through the subconsciousness” ( Dr Cutten); and, on the 
other hand, ‘‘to the subconsciousness belong our autom- 
atisms or fixed ideas” (Prof. James); or unaccountable 
“impulses” (Dr Cutten). That is to say, in our case God 
gives to the subconsciousness of the twelve the tidings of 
the Resurrection, and the subconsciousness of the twelve 
transmutes this message into the impulse which takes them 
to Jerusalem. 
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III 


We now return to the five hundred. Anyone versed in 
the literature of the Resurrection will be aware that there 
are two main theories of that appearance. In the first 
place, there is what may be called the orthodox view, 
which identifies the appearance with the appearance on the 
Galilean mountain, described in St Matthew xxviii. 16 f. 
Professor Swete, for instance, and Professor Orr both hold 
this view. So did Dr Latham. Reliance is placed mainly 
on the text (Matthew xxviii. 17): ‘‘they worshipped—but 
some doubted,” which is taken as implying the presence 
of others than the twelve. But, of course, the main 
reason for the identification is that, assuming a correspond- 
ence between the Gospel narratives and St Paul, then, if 
the two group appearances in John xx. represent those to 
the twelve and all the Apostles, that in St Matthew masz 
represent the one to the five hundred. 

The other view is that of Von Dobschiitz, followed by 
Harnack and Kirsopp Lake. It regards the appearance to 
the five hundred as described in a perverted form in the 
narrative of the events on the day of Pentecost. The 
reasons for the identification are mainly two—the impossi- 
bility that so important an appearance could have been 
left altogether unrecorded, and the alleged identification in 
St Paul’s epistles and elsewhere of the Holy Spirit with the 
Spirit of Christ or Spirit of Jesus. 

It is certain (though the fact does not seem to have 
received due attention) that doz these modern theories 
are supported by the Apocryphal New Testament. 

The Letter of Pilate to Herod (Texts and Studies, vol. 
i, part i. p. 66) says that in Galilee our Lord “ appeared 
to more than five hundred pious men who have come up [ to 
Jerusalem ] witnessing about this nothing doubting.” Here 
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we have the five hundred associated with Galilee. The 
last two words, ‘nothing doubting,” seem directly based 
on St Matthew’s ‘‘ but some doubted.” 

And the Ethiopian Acts of Peter (Budge, “ Contendings of 
the Apostles,” p. 476) says, “the men who saw the miracles 
(of the tongues) which came upon us were more in number 
than seven hundred men. And the men of the Hebrews 
were more in number than five hundred.” Here the five 
hundred are associated with Pentecost. 


IV 


These are the two theories of the appearance to the five 
hundred, each supported by documentary evidence. There 
is the Galilean theory, and there is the Pentecostal theory. 
I propose to show that there is an element of truth zx doth. 

The truth in the Galilean story I take to be this. The 
five hundred were summoned to Jerusalem, just as we 
have supposed the twelve to be summoned, that is to say 
by a secret Divine call, which induced them to repair to 
Jerusalem, but remained latent. I say acall. But more 
accurately I should speak of a series of calls made to the 
individual members of the five hundred, wherever they 
might happen to be, and extending over the great forty 
days. 

There is no reason to think they were assembled in one 
place. As we have seen, St Paul is only made to say so 
by a mistranslation. And the fact they were not at one 
place, but each man in his own home, is the real reason 
why the original call to the five hundred, like the original 
call to the twelve, has disappeared from the Gospel 
records. 

But the analogy of the twelve leads us to expect some 
further revelation to the five hundred. When the twelve 
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reached the Upper Chamber the Risen Lord appeared to 
them. Was there not some similar culmination to the 
call of the five hundred ? 

The reply is: There was Pentecost. But before we can 
see how Pentecost was the completion of the experience of 
the five hundred we must ascertain what is, from the 
modern standpoint, the real significance of the Pentecostal 
phenomena. 

We have two data before us. In the first place, we 
have the tradition that Pentecost was the revelation of the 
Holy Spirit, that is to say, the revelation of the fact that 
God operates in the human soul. And, on the other hand, 
we have the conclusions of modern religious psychology, 
which, as we saw above, assert that it is to the human 
subconsciousness that such operations are confined. 

If, then, we are asked what form we should expect the 
revelation to take, we should say, doubtless, that somehow 
or other the level of consciousness of certain representative 
individuals should be lowered, so that the traces of the 
previous dealings of God with these individuals could be 
discovered. 

Now, it is quite clear that just such a lowering of the 
conscious level was effected at Pentecost. There is no 
reason to think that the phenomena of the original Pente- 
cost was different from the spiritual gifts described to us 
by St Paul. And it is clear, from St Paul’s description, 
that the spiritual phenomena known to him consisted in 
the reduction of the Christian believer to a condition of 
ecstasy or trance, which was accompanied by visions, and 
what we should now call vocal automatisms, whether coherent 
(prophecy) or incoherent (the gifts of tongues). These 
accompaniments are not rated very highly by St Paul him- 
self. And their value for us is simply as symptoms, which, 
taken in connection with the implied condition of ecstasy 
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or trance, put it beyond doubt that the conscious level of 
the persons exercising the gifts was lowered, their normal 
consciousness in abeyance, and their subconsiousness 
controlling the mechanism of speech. 

But if this was so, the conditions we have laid down 
for a real revelation of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost were 
present. All the subliminal depths of their being were 
exposed to view, and in those depths the Divine operations 
could be seen. 

But we have just seen that the five hundred had been 
the subjects of one Divine operation in particular. They 
had received a Divine summons, calling them to Jerusalem. 
And the attestation of that summons as Divine was surely 
the whole point and purpose of the Pentecostal phenomena. 
At Pentecost the full content of the message which had 
reached the five hundred was divulged, and its source 
vindicated as Divine. 

Of course, it is quite characteristic for the subliminal 
consciousness to embody its impressions in visions. It 
was at Pentecost that the five hundred who had flocked 
to Jerusalem, they knew not why, were found to have seen 
that vision which is described to us in Matthew xxviii. 16 f. 


Vv 


We are now in a position to draw up a scheme of the 
Christophanies reconciling the Gospel accounts with St 
Paul, more completely, to say the least, than has hitherto 
been possible. 

First, Peter and the twelve received the Divine summons 
to Jerusalem. For reasons given in “ Resurrectio Christi ” 
I would identify that Divine summons with the Galilean 
lake appearance ~ John xxi. But I regard that appear- 
ance as the description of a vision exactly like St Matthew’s 
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description of the vision of the five hundred. Probably, in 
both cases alike, what we have is a description of the form 
in which the Divine summons was found to have translated 
itself at Pentecost. 

Peter and the twelve return to Jerusalem. John xx. 
and Luke xxiv. would seem to indicate that the Lord 
manifested Himself to them in such a way as to convince 
them of the reality of His Risen Body. 

During the succeeding forty days the Divine command 
was summoning the five hundred. But it sent some of 
them to Jerusalem before the rest. That is easily accounted 
for. The time element might have been an integral part 
of the suggestion. Each witness might be impressed sub- 
consciously with the command not only to go to Jerusalem 
but to go there after so many days. 

This will allow us to suppose that certain selected 
members of the five hundred—chosen because specially 
suited for the apostolic office—could reach Jerusalem in 
time for the Low Sunday revelation to ad/ the apostles. 

Later, of course, would occur the arrival of the rest of 
the five hundred, and Pentecost. 

It may be urged that St Paul puts the appearance to the 
five hundred before that to all the apostles. That is so. 
But the appearance to the five hundred was the Divine 
summons to the five hundred. Strictly speaking, the Divine 
summons to the five hundred overlapped beyond the 
appearance to all the apostles. But we must remember 
that it was really impossible to tell exactly at what time the 
subconscious message was delivered. All that the witnesses 
knew was that at a certain date they felt an irresistible 
impulse driving them to Jerusalem and went. Exactly 
when that impulse had reached them, it would be im- 
possible to say. It would be perhaps most natural to 
suppose that the Risen Lord had transmitted it in all cases 
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—as He certainly had in some—as soon after the 
Resurrection as possible, that is to say, immediately after 
the summons to Peter and the twelve. It would be just as 
natural to conceive of the summonsas a single simultaneous 
message, the effect of which gradually ripened in the 
“spirit” of the individual percipient, as to think of it 
(correctly) as a series of messages going on practically up 
to Pentecost. No doubt, the inclination to go to Jeru- 
salem had been resisted for many days by the witnesses— 
how many days it would be difficult or impossible for any 
witness looking back on his experience todetermine. This 
period of struggle against the impression may be, in fact, 
the origin of St Matthew’s “ but some doubted.” 


VI 


I have given here (as the reader of my book will have 
seen)! but a small portion of the evidence for my view. 
There is perhaps one confirmation which should be 
mentioned. 

Loisy suggests that St Matthew’s mountain is probably 
not meant by St Matthew himself to be geographically 
identified with this definite mountain or that. It is the 
way of St Matthew to speak vaguely of mountains—e.g. we 
have the Mountain of ‘the Great Sermon. Loisy suggests 
that here we are intended to think either of that mountain 
or of the Afount of Transfiguration. 

If the mountain of Matthew xxviii. 16 be the mountain of 
Transfiguration, then we may find corroboration of our 
theory that the vision of St Matthew was really a Pente- 
costal vision in the Syriac Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, 


1 See especially part vi. of that book. For a scientific study of 
Pentecost the reader can now be referred to Dr Joyce’s ‘‘ Inspiration of 
Prophecy ” (Frowde). 

oO 
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parts of which may well be founded, says Dr Rendel Harris, 
on a second century Gospel of the same name. 

For here Pentecost is described as involving the return 
of the twelve, bound and called by the Holy Spirit, to the 
Mount of Transfiguration, which, as if to identify it beyond 
all doubt with ‘‘ the mountain where our Lord had appointed 
them” (Matthew xxviii. 16), is called “the place whither 
Jesus had directed them.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON MARK xiv. 28. 


MANY critics prefer to render the words of Mark xiv. 28 “I 
will reach Galilee before you.” They then go on to say that 
this implies that the fugitive twelve continued their flight until 
they reached Galilee, where for the first time they saw visions 
of the Risen Lord. 

But surely if the twelve went to Galilee and saw the Risen 
Lord there, it would be a very unnatural deduction that He had 
got there first. Would we not rather expect the statement that 
He had followed them to their place of refuge? Any interval 
between their arrival and their visions would make the latter 
form of expression all but inevitable. 

All is clear, however, if the words imply the theory—stated 
for us also by St Matthew—of a rendezvous. What more 
natural than for the one party to go to a rendezvous and find 
the other party there before Him? 

I have shown elsewhere in this book how I believe the 
fictitious theory of a rendezvous to have arisen. My present 
object is to point out that St Mark, who is so generally called 
in to prove that the disciples fled to Galilee, may really say 
that they went there by appointment with the Risen Lord. 
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